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AGRICULTURE _ 


HARRY FARMER’S TALKS. 
C. 


Editor of The Progressive Farmer: 

Here are some figures which prove 
what we mentioned in a former arti- 
ele on hog raising: 

HOG ACCOUNT TO 

MER, 


HARRY FAR- 
DR 

May 25 
May 25. 


Shisiccecbld00 


11% acres oats—includ- 


To 15 pigs @ 





ing seed ($1.25), plowing 
($1.50), rents ($4.50)....... 7.25 
Jul. 8. 142 acres cow peas.... 7.75 
(Cost about same as oats.) 
Sept. 15. 34 acre corn @ $10 
DEL ROCKO» sccnaGuwsgecwessse- DO 
Oct. 15. 3 acres eow peas 


(mostly grown among corn 

and some of these had been 

gathered so we value them 

at Sl per Acre)... ccsc<.. 8:00 
Oct. 25. 34 acre sweet potatoes 

(one-half of these grown on 

land after the oats were 

harvested) 20.00 


60.50 
CR 
Dec. 15. By 1,500 tbs. pork @ 
8 cents .... gidsté-a'nuets pase 
Showing net profit of $59.50. 
PROFIT IN PORK PRODUCING, 
Suppose we put the price of pork 
at the lowest price at which it sells, 
5 cents per pound, and we have the 
sum of $75, which would leave us 25 
per for trouble. We did 
not sell our meat, or at least only a 
small part of it, but could have dis- 
posed of all of it 
pound. Of course we 
pigs, but we just mentioned these 
because they were weaned and put 
on the oats at the date named. The 
rent of the land at $3 per acre would 
give a nice profit to many farmers, 
because the land is improved at least 
2 per acre. While eating the oats 
and peas during the summer we had 


eent our 


at S cents per 


have more 


to water the ‘pigs once a day, which 
rarely consumed more than ten min- 
utes, including the time going and 
coming from the field. The dry sum- 
mer prevented the peas and grass 
from growing as well as they do some 
summers. 


HOW THE WORK WAS DONE 


Brother farmers, this is the result 
of planning and preparing our farms 
to yield us the most profit for the 
least labor. What did it cost, you 
asked? Our field is 3 acres or 210 
yards long by 1 acre wide. So you 
See 2 side fences 210 yards long will 


dig a well and fix a trough, so you 


make 420 yards, then 3 fences the 
short way or ends including one cross 
or dividing fence will make 210 
yards, or a total of 630 yards. Now 
if you have no spring, then you must | 


can tell exactly what it will cost you. 
We had to dig a well. Don’t say that 
you cannot do this, for you can. 
Many farmers are going to do it and | 
will make nearly double what 
made, because they have better lands 
and will use pure breeds of the best | 
Ours are mixed. 

Some of the pigs will nearly dou- 
ble others just like some cows will 
make more butter than others with 
the same feed. As we have said be- 
fore, the South ean make meat more 
cheaply than the West. Young en- 
terprising farmers will take hold and 
make money. 

SELLING WOOD 


we | 


hogs. 


Here is another opportunity to | 
make a little money, if you are prop- 
erly situated. The towns nearly all 
over the State need large quantities | 
of fire wood. Every one who has 
tried it, knows that hauling green 
wood is slow work. Now cut a little 
all through the year, and let it be | 
corded up so that it ean dry off. Then 
when you have to go to town you can 
earry a load with you. If the road 
is good and the wood is pine, and has 
been eut 6 or 8 months, a good horse 
or mule can draw nearly a half of a 
Wood is advancing 
a little every year, and the farmer 
who has it ean make it pay him well. 

ANOTHER WORD ABOUT PEANUTS 


cord at one load. 


Peanuts as a human food are not | 
to be despised, for they furnish near- | 
ly all the nutriments required. Eaten | 
raw in small quantities they act as 
a mild cathartic; when roasted they 
It is said that a | 
small quantity of roasted peanuts | 
eaten at bed time is a good remedy 
for insomnia or sleeplessness. They 
will fatten poorly children as well 
as pigs. And every farmer who has 
tried them knows that no food has 
tried which would excel 
peanuts as a hog food. 

HARRY FARMER. 

Columbus Co. 


are the reverse. 


ever been 





Now that polities is out of the way 
for a time the question of public ed- | 
uecation and good roads should have 
the right of way. Give us better , 
schools and better roads and North | 
Carolina will take her position 
among the most progressive States 
in the Union. Without these im- 
provements she must foreyer remain | 


| at or near the bottom of the list.— | 


Sanford Express. 


aie 
| condition. 
| important with fertilizers as 


| growing plants. 
| too generally overlooked by farmers 


A well balanced 


| cannot 





Fertilizers Do Not Replace Tillage. 


Editor of The Progressive Farmer: 


| the one cannot be grown without the 


A most common mistake of farm- | 


ers is to expect too much of fertil- 


izers,due to no little extent,no doubt, | 


to the extravagant claims made by 
many fertilizer dealers. Fertilizers 
are simply a form of concentrated 


| manure, and their use arose largely 
| from the fact that not enough farm- 
| yard manure can be made on the ay- 
| erage farm to keep the soil in good 


Careful tillage is just as 
with 


farmyard manure. It is true that 


| fertilizers do not stock up a soil with 
| all kinds of weed seeds, but keeping 


the soil pulverized and porous and the 
maintenance of the earth mulch is 
not the less important on this ac- 


| count. 


Manures are more or less a com- 


plete manure, and while it is true | 


that the potash and phosphates con- 
tained in same become available as 
plant food much less rapidly than the 
nitrogen, still a large proportion ul- 
timately becomes’ serviceable to 
This is the point 
in buying fertilizers. Figured as a 
fertilizer formula, manure contains 


| equal percentages of potash and ni- 
| trogen, and half as much phosphoric 


acid. Fertilizers need not follow 


| these proportions closely because the 


nitrogen is needlessly large when we 


consider the enormous quantities 
stored in soils by plants of the clover 


family. So far as the mineral plant 


| food elements are concerned, and by 


mineral plant food is commonly 
meant potash and the phosphates, it 
is very probable that farmyard ma- 
nure represents closely the actual 
needs of average crops. 

This is the point to establish clear- 
ly before we go on the subject of til- 
lage. If the fertilizers are unsuita- 


| ble for the crop, tillage of itself can 


The correct balancing 
of the plant food in fertilizers must 


do nothing. 


be studied with reference to the ac- 
tual needs of crops in plant food, and 
the largest crop it is hoped to make. 
fertilizer 20 
bushels of corn per acre for example, 
40 bushels. 
must read and study out these points 
for The 


neither intricate nor difficult, simply 


for 


make Farmers 


themselves. problem is 
a matter of studying the composition 
of crops, being particular to take the 
whole crop growth into considera- 
tion, for plant food is as much re- 
quired to make the roughage as to 
make the valuable sale portion, and 


' pulverized, and even. 


other. 

The function of tillage is to pre- 
pare soil conditions favorable to the 
germination of seed; that is, to keep 
the soil open and porous, and well 
It also serves 
to conserve moisture by the well 
known earth mulch, by keeping an 
even soil texture, and by keeping 
down the growth of weeds which use 


‘moisture thus robbing the valuable 


| 


} 
| 


plants. The function of fertilizer is 
the same as that of manures of all 
kinds. It simply supplies plant food 
—nitrogen, potash and _ phosporie 
acid. Plant food ean do little with- 
out tillage, tillage can do nothing 
without plant food. These are things 
to keep in mind. 

As mentioned before, the composi- 
tion of the fertilizer is important, 
for plants must have certain propor- 
tions of the three elements, and no 
great excess of any one, or of any 
two for that matter, can make up for 
the searcity of any one of them. On 
this account, it is of first importance 
to study the composition of the fer- 
tilizers used. 


P. J. CHRISTIAN. 
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About the Tobacco Growers’ Trust. 
Editor of The Progressive Farmer: 

Your correspondent noticed the 
eall to the farmers who are interest- 
ed in the culture of tobacco to meet 
at Rocky Mount, 18th inst., as well 
as the outline’sketch and suggestion 
of Dr. Freeman to organize a Tobaec- 
co Growers’ Trust. It is reasonable 
to suppose that farmers engaged in 
its culture shall enjoy the value of 
what it costs to produce it. Yet it 
unreasonable to suppose that 
farmers do receive full cost of pro- 
The Doctor hopes for a full 
He says that it 
is no use to meet and resolute. That 
is the truth if we do not intend to 
I do not object to the up- 
building of the farmer, for that is 
Yet there seems to be 
but little reason in trying to form 


is 


duction. 
discussion; so do I. 


stick. 
my pursuit. 


a trust, when farmers themselves 
denounee trusts, acknowledging the 
fact of being overruled by a moneyed 
trust or monopolies in the outline. 
Where is the plenty of money the to- 
baeceo growers will have in the treas- 
ury? That depends on the quantity 
he produces. From whom will he re- 
eeive his full value? From those en- 
. ry’ Ld 
gaged in trust. Thus it would seem 
the money received by  ofticers” or 
managers of the trust companies is 
collected from the producer in those 
trusts. Turn on the light. 
ROBERT COOPER. 
Franklin Co., N. C. 
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THE DEPARTMENT OF AGRICUL- 
AND THE SOIL SURVEY WORK. 





Wilson and Chief Whitney — Interest- 
ing Account of What Has Been Ac- 
complished in North Carolina. 


| 


mont Plateau, and the work was un- 


| dertaken in the interest of the cotton | 
growers and general farming. Form- | 
Extracts from the Reports of Secretary 


As we said last week, space would | 
not then permit us to comment on | 


Secretary Wilson’s review of soil sur- 
vey work during the past season; we 


erly this was an important bright- 
tobacco section, but the growth of 


this industry in the eastern part of | 


the State has been the cause of a de- 
cline in tobacco production in the 
area, and the soils formerly adapted 
to this special industry have depre- 


' ciated considerably in value. Various 


now come to this feature of his re- | 
| the line of improved methods of cul- 


port. 

The Soil Survey, he says, has been 
greatly extended and the Division of 
Soil Management started during the 
year gives promise of highly impor- 
tant results. The Bureau of Soils 


now employs a foree of over one hun- | 


dred persons, seventy-five of whom 
have had scientific training. The 
usefulness of this Bureau has been 
greatly extended 
with State institutions, experiment 
stations, boards of agriculture and 
geological surveys, as well as with 
other Bureaus and Divisions of this 
Department of the Government. An 
assistant has been furnished to the 


by co-operation 


War Department to organize a Soil 
Survey in the Philippines. The area | 


surveyed and mapped during the fis- 
eal year was over 14,500 sqare miles, 
or not far 10,000,000 acres, 
making a total surveyed to date of 
over 14,500,000 acres. This area is 
distributed in twenty-five States and 
Territories and in Porto Rico. It 
appears from the statistics given 


from 


| gia, and Alabama. 


that North Carolina easily leads all | 


the rest in area surveyed and mapped 
to date 
coming next with 1,395,2000 acres. 
The area in this State, it will be 
seen, is more than one-seventh of 
the total. 





eluding preparation of reports, is 


less than three dollars. 


cost of the field work shows a reduec- | _ es 
| of Agriculture has co-operated very 


tion of over eight per cent 
square mile from the preceding year. 
The organization of the field force 
has been carried to a very high state 
of efficiency. 


per 


The work of each par- 


2,192,000 acres, Maryland | 


suggestions of a practical nature in 


tivation and the introduction of new 
crops and new industries have been 
made as a result of the soil survey. 

“The work in the Craven area was 
earried on particularly in the inter- 
est of the truck growers and in or- 
der to outline the truck soils in this 
area, which is not as yet very thickly 
settled. 

“The work in the Hickory area 
was in the interest of general farm- 
ing and, in the mountainous portion, 
of fruit growing. It is proposed to 


| 
| 
| 


ing this tobacco drove the industry 


| from this section of North Carolina. 


“Small areas of Durham sandy 


| loam were mapped, which is an ideal 


| bright tobacco industry. 


bright tobacco soil, but this soil does 
not oceur in sufficiently large areas 
to warrant the development of the 
It was all 
the time apparent during the prog- 


| ress of the survey that the agricul- 


tural possibilities of both the Cecil 


| clay and the Cecil sandy loam have 
| never been realized. Land is so plen- 


extend this work during the present | 


field season to the Mount Mitchell 


area in the interest of the fruit 
growers. 

“There is no more interesting de- 
velopment at the present time in the 
Atlantie Coast States than that of 
the fruit interests in the mountains 


of Virginia, North Carolina, Geor- | 


far done in these States it is 
clearly apparent that the soil has an 
important bearing on the different 
fruit crops, and the apple and peach 


so 


tiful and so cheap that when one 
field is exhausted by injudicious cul- 
tivation and by lack of sufficient fer- 
tilization it is abandoned to grow up 
in pine and another area is cleared 
to be in turn exhausted and aban- 
doned. 

“There is a searcity of good farm 
labor. The majority of the farmers 
have not the means to cultivate prop- 
erly one-fifth of the land they own, 
yet they attempt to cultivate it all, 
with the result that not more than 
one-fourth of a full yield is harvest- 
ed. In some sections of the area, as 
about Mooresville, successful farm- 
ers have taken worn-out farms and 
in three years made them pay for 
themselves, besides greatly improv- 
ing the productiveness of the soil. 
This proves the possibilities of some 
of the really fine areas of farm land 


Wises ie a | of the Statesville district, and should 





| be given considerable notice as an | 


soils can be identified and outlined | 
as a basis for the intelligent devel- | 


opment of these industries. 
ly are certain soils adapted to ap- 


| ples, but certain varieties of apples 
| do better on some soils than on oth- 
The total cost per square mile, in- | 


The average | 


ty is thoroughly inspected, and this | 


inspection work becomes more and 
more necessary and valuable. 
seale adopted for the soil maps ena- 


The | 


bles tracts as small as ten acres to | 
be represented, and the reports de- | 


scribe in all detail 


necessary 


the | 


characteristics of the soils and their | 
important variations, together with | 
a great deal of important informa- | 
tion as to the history and agricul- | 


tural development of the area, the 
climate, physiology, geologv. ete. 
The methods devised for the analy- 
ses of soils in the field have been so 
perfected that the amounts of ni- 
trates, phosphates, sulphates, and the 
like can be determined to within four 
or five pounds per foot 
deep. 

As to the recent work in North 
Carolina, the Secretary says: 

_“During the past fiseal year a sur- 


acre one 


vey has been made of the Alamance | 
County, Cary, and Craven areas un- 


der the direction of Mr. Coffey and 
of the area around Hickory under 
the charge of Mr. Caine. 


“Alamance County is in the Pied- | 


ers, and the same is probably true of 
other fruits. 


Not on- | 


example of what improved methods 
of cultivation will accomplish.” 
* * * 
Later on in his report, Mr. Whit- 
ney speaks as follows of the work in 
the central and eastern sections of 


| the State: 


“Tn the summer of 1900 a soil sur- 


| vey was made from Raleigh to New 


“The North Carolina Department | 


cordially and very helpfully in this 
work, and it appears desirable to con- 
tinue this co-operation, assigning a 
party there for nine months during 
the coming field season to extend the 
soil survey.” 


* + & 


We have also before us now the re- 
port of Milton Whitney, Chief of the 
Division of Soils, which contains 
some references to the work in North 
Carolina that we think will be of in- 
terest to Progressive Farmer read- 
ers. Speaking of the Dorsey  divi- 
sion of soil experts, he says: 

“In the spring of 1901 the party 
moved to Statesville, N. C., where a 
training camp was established and 
an area of 800 square miles surveyed. 
The soils in the Statesville area are 
residual soils, derived by the slow 
process of subaerial decay from gran- 
ites, gneisses, schists, and other met- 
amorphie and igneous rocks. Large 


Bern, N. C., and an area of about 
100 miles in length, averaging about 
9 miles in width, comprising a total 
of about 900 square miles, was sur- 
veyed. Sixteen distinct soil types 
were recognized and their agricul- 
tural value determined. This great 
variety was due in large measure to 
the proximity of the Neuse River, 
which has considerably altered the 


|! materials within a few miles of its 


/ and 


bodies of Cecil clay and Cecil sandy | 


These 
soils are used at present for cotton, 
and wheat. Formerly bright 
tobacco was grown on the Cecil 
sandy loam, and it was thought for 
some time that the industry would 
prove a success, but competition with 
other areas better adapted to grow- 


loam were found in the area. 


corn, 





channel. 
“The area surveyed extends from 
the Piedmont plateau to the tide- 


water region. In the Piedmont pla- 


teau the soils are derived from resid- | is 
| eral North 
rocks, | 


and | 


metamorphic 

adapted to cotton 
general agricultural purposes. On the 
coastal-plain’ portion, which covers 
the greater part of the area, sandy 


ual decay of 
are 


and silty soils predominate, adapted | 


to cotton and to the production of a 
fine quality of bright tobacco. In 
the lower part of the area around 


areas of pocoson and savanna soils, 
which will require extensive im- 
provement in the way of drainage 
before they can be made at all pro- 
ductive or safe for crops. There ig 
also a considerable area of Garner 
stony loam, which consists of from 
6 to 15 inches of a sandy loam, con- 
taining from 40 to 60 per cent of 
rock fragments and gravel, under- 
laid by a stiff red brick clay. The 
overlying soil material is firmly com- 
pacted and has the effect of macad- 
am, rendering cultivation exceeding- 
ly difficult and making the soil adapt- 
ed only to forest growth. The Selma 
silt loam is the most valuable soil 
for bright tobacco, especially in its 
sandy phases on the ridges that tra- 
verse the area. In its siltier phases 
it is one of the finest cotton soils of 
the locality. Altogether, the soil 
maps are full of detail, as the types 
very often are in small areas, but as 
their agricultural values are very 
marked the possibilities are shown of 
improvement through the adaptation 
of crops particularly suited to each 
type of soil.” 





North Carolina Farming Notes. 


Goldsboro Argus: Those who have 
tried pecans hereabouts have found 
them profitable. The pity is that 
we have not more of them. 

Duplin Journal: It is a very no- 
ticeable fact that fewer chickens, 


| turkeys, eggs, ete., are being sold 





New Bern the trucking industry has | 3 t ¢ 
| the United States in the year 1901- 


been largely developed on the light 
sandy soils of that area. 
tion of these 16 types of soil to crops 
was everywhere quite pronounced, 
and in the report the special adapta- 
tions were pointed out and the rela- 
tive value of each soil for the differ- 
ent classes of crops was shown. 
There are considerable areas of muck 





this year than in many years. 
Mr. O. W. Sutton, one of Calyppso’s 
best farmers, reports sweet potatoes 
at the rates of 900 bushels to the 
acre. 

Wadesboro Messenger-Intelligen- 
eer: This has been a good and pros- 
perous year in this section. Our 
farmers have made excellent crops, 
which have been sold at remunera- 
tive prices, and, as a consequence, 
everybody is happy and contented. 
We have heard absolutely no grumb- 
ling, but instead people now talk 
about how well they are getting on 
and of paying the debts brought 
over from last year. 

Clinton Democrat: A new indus- 
try has just sprung up in this sec- 
tion—that of shipping holly to the 
northern We have noticed 
in some of our exchanges that peo- 


cities. 


ple are engaged in this work in sev- 
Carolina 
some even report shipments of a car 


sections, and 
Only the branches are 

the red 
them, and they are used for decora- 
tion purposes during the Christmas 


load a day. 


shipped with berries on 





| holidays. 
The final report of the statistician 
of the Department of Agriculture 


shows the actual growth of cotton in 


Bis | 1902 to have been 9,966,478 commer- 
The rela- | 


cial bales, of whieh 115,550 bales 
were marketed before September 1, 
1901, and 9,696,336 bales between 
September 1, 1901, and August 31, 


| 1902, 154,592 bales being carried for- 


soils, which should be used for the | 


special crops adapted to such soil 
conditions. There are also 


ward to the year 1902-1903. The 
commercial year amounted to 10,- 
663,224 bales, thus exceeding the 
amount actually grown by 696,756 
bales. This excess was due in the 
main to the very extensive marketing 


| of cotton held over from, previous 


large | 





years. 
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WORK FOR DECEMBER. 
Seasonable Suggestions for Soil-Tillers 
Selected from the Southern Planter. 


The closing month of another year 
has come round and with it time for 
a retrospect of the results of the 
year’s labors on the farm. To South- 
ern Coast State farmers this retro- 
spect should afford satisfaction. 
Whilst the wheat crop was a defi- 
cient one, mainly as the result of a 
very trying winter upon the crop, 
yet all the other staple crops have 
given yields in excess of the average, 
and the weather has been on _ the 
whole good for the saving of them. 
Corn has, throughout these States, 
given a yield in excess of the 10 
years’ average. In Virginia, the 10 
years’ average for corn is 19 bushels 
to the acre. This year the crop is. 
over 21 bushels. In North Carolina, 
the 10 year average is 12 bushels; 
this year’s crop is over 14 bushels. 
In South Carolina, the 10 years’ 
average is 9 bushels. This year’s 
crop is over 10 bushels. 
Southern States, only Georgia, Ala- 
bama and Louisiana have to com- 
plain of a less yield than the aver- 
age. The tobacco crop in Virginia 
is placed at 750 pounds to the acre, 
against a 10 year average of 622 
pounds. In North Carolina, the crop 
is placed at 650 pounds, against a 10 
year average of 518 pounds. In 
South Carolina, the crop is placed at 
734 pounds, against a 4 years’ aver- 
age of 700 pounds. The Irish potato 
crop is in excess of the average, 
whilst the sweet potato crop is near- 
ly up to the average. Hay also has 
given a crop in excess of the aver- 
age. The cotton crop, whilst not yet 
fully reported on, is likely to be 
somewhat below the average. In all 
cases, the quality of the crops is 
above the average, and, what is bet- 
ter, the price also is in excess of the 
average. Whilst much of this great- 
er production may no doubt be at- 
tributed to climatie causes, yet we 
think that at least a part of it may 
be set down to better and more scien- 
tifie methods of farming, deeper 
plowing, and more perfect prepara- 
tion of the land, and to the increas- 
ing growth of leguminous and for- 
age crops. If only greater attention 
is paid to these points, we see no 
reason why the average yields of all 
crops may not be yet made much 
larger. The South rarely suffers from 
either drouth or excess of rain—and 
in the absence of these there is no 
reason whatever why the yield of 
crops should not be as great here as 
anywhere else in the country. 


+ + 


Whilst it is too late now to sow any 
crop except Canada peas and oats, 
it is not too late to plow and subsoil 
all land intended to be cropped next 
year. A great many Southern farm- 
ers are opposed to plowing land in 
the fall and winter unless it is to be 
seeded with some winter crop. They 
contend that as we have not the se- 
vere frosts which in the North do so 
much to ameliorate the conditions 
of fall plowed land, that it is here 


Of all the | 





unwise to plow until nearer the time 





when the land is to be seeded. We 
are not of that opinion. Whilst we 
heartily coincide in the view that it 
is better to plow early enough in the 
fall for the land to be seeded with 
a winter-growing crop, yet when all 
is plowed and seeded that can be 
done before it is too late to seed, we 
would still go on plowing as long as 
the weather would permit. Let this 
late plowing be so deep as to bring 
up some of the subsoil on to the sur- 
face, and, as far as possible on all 
clay subsoils let the subsoil plow fol- 
low the turning plow. The subsoil 
so brought up and loosened will be 
so aerated and acted upon by atmos- 
pheric influences as to make _ its 
plant-food largely available for the 
growth of crops in the coming year. 
If turned up in spring, this will not 
be the case, and as we most strongly 
need to have a greater depth of soil 
available on nearly all our lands, this 
is the way and the time to secure it. 
Another advantage also secured is 
that this winter plowing makes the 
land capable of absorbing the rain- 
fall and storing it in the depths of 





the soil for the later needs of crops. | 
If not plowed, very much of this | 
rainfall is lost, as the surface of the | 
soil is too hard baked to allow of | 


more than a very partial absorption 
of the rain, and it passes off into the 
ereeks and rivers. 
let this late plowing be followed by 
the top dressing of the land with 
barnyard manure and mineral fertil- 
izers. In this way very much time 
may be saved in the spring in pre- 
paring the land for a crop. All that 
will then be needed will be to culti- 
vate the land with the dise or spad- 
ing harrow or a heavy three-tooth 
eultivator, and then fine the surface 
soil with a tooth harrow and roller. 


Wherever possible | 


Even if it should be found necessary | 


to re-plow in the spring the winter 
plowing will not be labor thrown 
away. 
from want of more perfect prepara- 


Nearly all our crops suffer | 


| 
straightened and made good or new | 
ones be built. In doing this work | 
see that the fields are so laid out as | 
to fall easily into a good system of 
rotation, and that provision is made | 
for access to each field without hav- | 
ing to cross over other fields. Have 
gates hung at the entrance to each 


field so that crops can be properly | 
| folks to wade through mud and wa- 


protected. 


The work of draining and ditching | 


land needing this should now receive 
attention. In putting in drains see 
that they are put in deep enough. 
No drain should be less than three 
feet deep, and three feet six or four 
feet is often better. It is not the 
water that falls on the surface that 
needs to be got away, but that which 
is stagnant below the surface. Make 
provision for this to get away and 
that which falls on the surface will 
do no harm. See that drains have 
sufficient fall to clear 
quickly and that a good open out- 
fall is secured. In draining, a hill 
side do not run the drains around 


face of the hill. 


themselves | 





in expense every year for new tools 
and implements, very much of which 
could be saved with a little care and 
forethought. 

See that you have a good supply of 
seasoned wood stored in the wood 
shed, and that the pathway to it is 
made good, so that on a wet day it 
will not be necessary for the women 


ter to get fuel to keep the house 
warm and cook the meals. 





Mr. Satterwhite on the Tobacco Growers’ 
; Trust. 
Editor of The Progressive Farmer : 

You cannot form a tobacco trust 
out of farmers. Each one is too in- 
dependent of the others. 

There is but one way to benefit the 
farmer. Give him some legislation 
that has been taken away from him. 
The farmer did not protest because 
he did not know it was being taken 
away from him. 

We need legislation that will allow 


| any person to sell leaf tobacco or 
the hill but straight up and down the | 


Put in in this way | 


they will draw the water from both | 


sides of the drain, whilst a drain run 
round a hill will only take water 
from one side. 
* * * 
Have the ice pond cleaned out and 
made tight before impounding the 
water to be frozen, and see that all 


cut off. Freezing water does not pur- 
ify it as many think. If the water 


tobacco in its natural state without 
license, as he would corn or cotton. 
We need legislation that will allow 


| each producer to manufacture his 
| own production without tax, and sell 
| it as he would other products of his 
| farm. 


We need legislation that will get 


our tobacco into all foreign countries 
| free of any duty, there to be sold in 
sources of pollution of the water are | 


be impure the ice will not be fit for | 


use. 


Impure ice is more dangerous | 


than impure water, as the impurity | 


of it is so much more likely to be 
overlooked in the hot weather. 
Have the ice-house cleaned out, 


and drained. If no ice-house already 
exists now is the time to build one, 
if it is to be of any use this winter. 
We have so frequently given instruc- 


| tion as to the building of an ice 
house that we do not think it neces- | 


tion of the land before seeding. -The | 
fine open winters of the South ought | 
to be fully utilized in preparing the | 
land for crops and thus relieve some- | 


what the great pressure of work in 
the spring. 


+ + # 


The work of clearing up new land, 
or land which has been out of culti- 


| ventilation over head. 


vation for some years, calls for at- | 


tention at this scason. 


Let what is | 


done be done well and thoroughly | 


done. Remo-e ali stumps and stones 
and do not have to plow around these 
hindrances to good work for years. 


Dig tiem out or blow them to pieces | 


with dynamite. 


Whilst left in or on 


the ground they are not only a con- | 
stant source of trouble and cause of: 


many broken implements, but they 


are the breeding places of insect and | 


fungus pests and sure means 


of | 


spreading weeds and briers over the | 
land. The stones should be hauled | 


away to repair the roads on 


the | 


farm or the adjoining public road. | 
In this way the labor of hauling | 


crops home or to market can be ma- 
terially lightened and the appear- 
ance of the farm be greatly im- 
proved. Let all old fences’ be 








sary to repeat this. The best ice- 
house is one built above ground, and 


natural state to 
other merchandise. 
Get this legislation for us and we 
will have a tobacco trust in twelve 
months, handling and selling noth- 
ing but leaf tobaeco that will knock 
the British-American Company out 


its consumers as 


| the first round and every pound of 
_ tobacco raised in North Carolina will 
and if necessary thoroughly repaired | 


net the producer, what it ought to 


/ net him—25 cents. 


is practically nothing more than a | 


house within a house with good 
drainage from the bottom and good 
Let the space 


S. G. SATTERWHITE. 
Vance Co., N. C. 





Eggs in Winter. 
At a New York State farmers’ in- 
stitute the reader of an essay on 
poultry gave his method of feeding 


to get eggs in winter. Take one 


| part of corn and two parts of oats 
' and have them ground together quite 


' fine. 


between the outer wall and the inner | 
wall be 12 inches, and pack this well | 


with sawdust, and the ice will keep, 
with good drainage. This 
should be trapped by having a bend 


To 200 pounds of this add 100 
pounds of ground wheat or bran and 
middlings. To 10 quarts of this mix- 


| ture add one quart of animal meal, 


drain | 
| have it. 


in the pipe which will always stand | 


full of water so as to prevent the 
access of hot air. 
* * * 
See that provision is made to have 
an abundance of feed stored conve- 
nient for feeding to the stock. La- 


and moisten with skimmilk if you 
Feed this in the morning in 
V shaped troughs, giving as much 


| as they will eat in 15 minutes, and 
' gather up what is left at that time. 


bor usually becomes very disorgan- 
ized about Christmas or before, and | 


the work of feeding may have to be 
done without all the usual help. 
Have all implements and tools not 
in use gathered up and placed in the 
tool house. Clean them thoroughly 
and grease the bright parts. 
days repairs that are needed can then 
be made and a coat of paint be given 
to the woodwork. Farmers are us- 
ually most careless of their tools and 
implements and involve themselves 


On wet | 


| inseet powder in the nests. 


At noon give green feed of cabbage, 
An hour 
later give light feed of small grains, 
scattered in chaff or straw. The 
night feed, at 3.30 p. m., is equal 
parts wheat, oats and corn, scatter- 


beets or turnips cut up. 


ed in the straw, so that they will 
work until dark to find it. Keep oys- 
ter shells where they ean pick them 
when they please. Have dust bath 
of road dust or coal ashes for them, 
and provide plenty of fresh water. 
Use kerosene oil on the roosts and 
With 
early hatched pullets or young hens 
through their moult this gives eggs 
all winter.—Southern Planter. 
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GENERAL NEWS of his party in Congress upon the subjects who had been arrested.| it is a case of when Greek meets 
AN | *e—questions growing out of the war President Castro, of Venezuela, was | Greek. Senator Quay is leading the 
THOMAS B. REED. with Spain. Mr. Reed never made at first not disposed to recognize fight for the bill as passed by the 





A Readable Sketch of the Ex-Speaker 
Whose Death Was Announced Last 
Week. 

The death Thomas Brackett 
Reed, Speaker of the House of Rep- 
resentatives in three Congresses and 
Member of Congress for Maine from 
1876 to 1899, removes a man of great 


ot 


force of character and of brilliant 
intellectual abilities. Born in Port- 
land, Maine, eight 
tions of his ancestors had lived, Mr. 
Reed was 
Maine man, shrewd, humorous, re- 


where genera- 


in many ways a typical 
sourceful, abounding in energy. Ilis 
college course at Bowdoin was paid 
for by his own work, and he was 
graduated with high honors both for 
He 
taught school, acted as paymaster in 
the navy for a year during the war, 
studied law, began practice, but soon 


scholarship and literary talent. 


entered polities, of course as a Re- 
publican, and, after holding several 
State offices, was elected to Congress 
in 1876. Here Mr. Reed at once be- 
came 2 power because of his readi- 
ness in debate, his easy mastery of 
Important political issues, and-his 
remarkable exeeutive ability in man- 
aging and controlling men and fac- 
tions. 
1889, 
evenly divided 


When he became Speaker in 
the House 
politically, 


almost 
and the 
situation ealled for the most exact 
of law 
joined with firmness and courage. It 


he found 


knowledge parliamentary 
was quite possible for the large mi- 
nority to block legislation and pub- 
lie business, and this power they did 
not hesitate to exercise. Most legis- 
lative bodies have 
been forced to recognize the danger 
of 
and various forms of closure’ have 
been adopted. 

ever, should be applied by the legis- 


in recent times 


allowing unlimited obstruction, 
The remedy, how- 


lative body itself, or by its presiding 
officer acting under its systematic 
instruction Mr. Reed’s 
action was autocratic, and therefore 
the attacks 
tially just, 
ped the dangerous blocking of the 
public work. One 
was to complete a quorum by order- 


and rules. 


made upon it were essen- 
although his action stop- 
of his methods 
ing recorded as present on the roll- 
call the names of Democrats present 
who did not answer to the eall, there- 


by reversing the practice of the 
House. The assaults upon the 
Speaker as a Czar did not in the 


slightest degree disturb his equanim- 
ity, and in the 
Court sustained his position. 
leader of the minority after 
Democrats gained power, Mr. Reed 
fought as skillfully for 
rights as he had before for majority 


end the Supreme 
As 


the 
minority 


rule, and on financial and tariff ques- 
tions was a tower of strength to his 
party. When the Republicans again 
came in Mr. Reed 
promptly made Speaker once more, 
but resigned in 1899, left Congress, 
and began the practice of law in 
New York City. It 
that his withdrawal from political 


power, was 


is understood 


life was due to his disagreement with | 
the Administration and the majority | 





any publie statement to this effect, 
but 
approval of the delicacy of feeling 
He 


would not embarrass the paity with 


this only adds to the general 
that undoubtedly actuated him. 
which he had so long been connected 
by joining the ranks of its enemies, 
even although his personal convic- 
tion prevented him from longer lead- 
ing his former political associates. 
Mr. Reed’s integrity and sense of 
honor were beyond the question of 
his political adversaries even when 
their animosity was most bitter and 
He had many of the 
qualities of the statesman. A strong 
party man, he was never the slave 
of his party, and if he had passed on 
to the higher office which he seemed 
at times destined to fill, the responsi- 
bilities of the position might have 
given him the weight and poise of 


passionate. 


judgement which would have put him 
He had a 
host of friends; for his wit. geniality 
and breadth of made 
him a delightful companion.—New 
York Outlook, 13th. 


in the rank of statesmen. 


information 





SOUTH AMERICAN SQUABBLE BE- 
COMES SERIOUS. 





England and Germany at Odds With 
Venezuela. 

The most serious foreign compli- 
eation for an American power since 
the war with Spain in 1898 was pre- 
eipitated by ultimatums sent Mon- 
day by Great Britain and Germany 
to Venezuela. 

The ultimatums fixcd a time limit 
within which Venezuela must satisfy 
the claims of the two governments. 
Tf fails to the eustom- 
houses will be Formidable 
fleets for this purpose are already on 


she do 


SO, 


seized. 


the scene, and other warships are 
hastening there. 

The claims of Great Britain and 
Germany against Venezuela amount 
to about $20,000,000. Franee, to 
which about $5,000,000 was owed by 
the same power, recently obtained a 
settlement by a separate protocol. 

Admiral Dewey’s great fleet of 42 


warships, now in Porto Rican waters | 


manoeuvering, will be ready to act 
if United States interests are threat- 
ened, which is not expected. 
Wednesday the State Department 
at Washington was advised that “a 
peaceful blockade” La 
Guayra, which is the port of Caraeas, 
The dif- 
state 


exists at 


the capital of Venezuela. 
ference this 
of not 
marked, except 


between and a 


state war is very strongly 
in the opportunity 
afforded by the peaceful blockade to 
effect a settlement without 
to actual bloodshed. 
is regarded as critical. 

United States Minister Bowen, at 
the 


after 


recourse 


The situation 


Caracas, has accepted trust 
Dlaced to look the 
interests of British and German citi- 


upon him 


zens in Venezuela, the British and 
German legations having been closed 
and the ministers having departed. 
Mr. Bowen’s first act was to secure 


the release of British and German 


Bowen’s authority, but finally yielded. 


British and German warships have 


seized the Venezuelan navy and tak- 
en possession of the harbor at La- 
that 
President Castro is disposed to resist 


Guayra. The indications are 


and if he does the British and Ger- 
mans will take possession and retain 
eollected their 


it until they have 


claim.—Exchange. 


Later.—Sinece the above was writ- | 


ten the situation has grown much 





more threatening. The British and | 
German ships may bombard the 
town. 
Our Washington Letter. 
Editor of The Progressive Farmer: 
The President has reeently been 


broveht face to face with the South- 
ern Republican situation by the ease 
of S. Il. Vick. candidate for the post- 
mastership at Wilson, N. C. Vick is 
a colored man and is opnosed by Sen- 
ator Pritchard, because of his oppo- 
sition to Senator Pritechard’s organ- 
Vick 
ic Senator’s 
had 
climination of the colored eitizen as 
The 


in- 


ization in the State. says that 


he opposed t! organiza- 


tion beeause it for its end the 
a political factor in the State. 
President that, 


stanee, would regard 


has said in no 
mere eolor 
and the Sen- 


the additional charge 


he 
as a har to offiecholding 
ator has mad 
that Viek 
zens of Wilson, a charge which ean 
be made in the ease of 
offiecholder in the Southern States. 
The still the 


under advisement, and the outcome 


unweleome to the citi- 


is 
every eolored 


President has matter 
is looked for with much interest. 


IMPORTANT OFFICIAL CHANGES. 


An important rumor has its source 
at the White House. It is to the ef- 
Taft of the Phil- 
ippines, is to be nominated to suc- 
eecd Mr. Justice Shiras on the Su- 


h, it being certain that 


fect that Governor 


preme Bene 
Mr. Shiras will retire in the near fu- 
ture. It is anticipated that the ap- 
pointment will take place before the 
end of the present session of Con- 


gress. 


ernor Wright will be promoted to the 


| ators Hanna and 


House and has let his intention to 
block all legislation until the Terri- 
torial bill is acted upon, be known. 
“Commercialism in is 
the favorite term of opprobrium with 
which the opponents assail the bill 
and the Senator from Pennsylvania. 
They allege profit to Senator Pen- 


legislation” 


rose’s brother, who owns the majori- 
ty of the stock in an Arizona mine, 
and the Senator is himself accused 
of being interested in railroad prop- 
erties which would be enhanced in 
value by the passage of the bill. Sen- 
Beveridee claim 


| that the bill should be considered in 


eaucus, but Senator Quay protests 


that a caucus has no right to repud- 


iate pledges made in a Republican 


of the educational test. 


It is also said that Vice-Gov- | 


head of the Philippine Commission | 


that W. W. Rockhill, Chief of 


the Bureau of American 


and 
tepublies, 
and Arthur W. Ferguson, Secretary 
to the Philippine Commission, will 
be added to the Commission, the lat- 
ter to sueceed Prof. Dean C. Worces- 
ter whose resignation 


is expected 


soon. It is further known that should 


a vacaney occur in the Chinese mis- | 


sion Mr. Roekhill would be the Pres- 
ident’s choice for that important po- 
sition. 

FIGHTING THE STATEAMOOD BILL 

One of the bitterest fights the Sen- 
ate has known for years was initia- 
ted yesterday when the Omnibus Ter- 
ritorial Bill was ealled 
the of 
idge’s committee was made known 


up. Ever 


since report Senator Bever- 
the lobbies and committee rooms have 


been the scenes of passages at arms 
is .transferred 


As 


Republicans 


and the contest 
to the floor of the Senate. 


publicans 


now 
Re- 


are 


fighting 


national platform. 
RESTRICTING UNDESIRABLE 
GRATION, 


IMMI- 


The Senate has adopted the edu- 
cational qualification for immigrants 
in the Immigration Bill now before 
that body. By this means it is be- 
lieved that it will be possible to ex- 
elude that 
migrants who crowd the cities and 


mass of undesirable im- 


make the most undesirable citizens. 
If the bill is passed, as now seems 
probable, every immigrant will have 
tor read intelligibly 
twenty words of the Constitution in 


not less than 


such 


language as he may prefer. 
There has been strong pressure 


against the measure brought by the 
railroads and corporations who de- 
sire to command quantities of cheap 
labor, but it is claimed the recent 
eoal strike and the violence which 
attended it has aided the promoters 


A. B. M. 
Washington, D. C., Dee. 13, 1902. 





James Hayes, the colored lawyer 
and eonferee of John S. Wise in the 
recent attack on the 
new Constitution of Virginia, was in 
the office of the Clerk of the United 
States Court at Richmond Saturday, 
preparing papers in 48 suits for dam- 
of the Con- 

The suits 
are for $5,000 damages each, and are 


unsuecessful 


ages against members 


stitutional Convention. 
brought under the common-law, prob- 
ably relying on section 1979, revised 
statutes of the United States, to give 
the United States Court jurisdiction. 





The Outlook that in the 
ITouse of Representatives the Com- 


says 


mittee on Merchant Marine virtually 
decided not to report the Ship Sub- 
sidy Bill which passed the Senate at 
the last session. Three or four West- 
ern Republicans on the Committee 
stand firmly the bill, and 
these, with the supnort of all the 
Democrats, are sufficient to prevent 
favorable consideration at this 
sion. 


against 


ses- 





It is stated that the Republican 
members of the Committee on Rules 
are favorable to the Crumpacker res- 
olution, which authorizes the Speak- 
er to appoint a select committee of 
thirteen members to investigate the 
validity and manner of enforcing the 
election laws of the several States 
and inquire into the denial of the 
right to vote. 
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STATE NEWS 


FROM CURRITUCK TO CHEROKEE. 





Items of Interest Gleaned From Our Cor- 


respondents and Exchanges. 


Winston was visited by a $175,000 
fire Thursday morning. The insur- 
ance carried on property destroyed 


aggregates #119,000. 


Rev. Dr. W. FE. Cave, of Paducah, | 


Ky., has accepted a eall to the pastor- 
ate of the First Presbyterian Church 
of Raleigh. 

The Raleigh Board of Aldermen 
has for the second time refused to 
prohibit the soft 
drinks, ete., on Sunday. 


sale of cigars, 


In the State there are 678,599 per- 
sons of school age, Wake leading with 
19,375; Mecklenburg 
18,795; Buncombe third, 14,889; Rob- 
eson fourth, 14,501, Guilford 
fifth, 13,652. 

Referring to the fact that North 
a Governor in 


second, 


and 


Carolina will elect 
1904, the Richmond Dispatch says: 
“Among the prospective candidates 
for the governorship is John S. Cun- 
ingham, of Person, who some years 
ago had a strong following, but with- 
drew from the race before the con- 
vention..” 

subpoe- 
naed to appear in Charlotte Monday 
at the regular term of the District 
Court will be tried before the 
eourt that next 
So far, subpoenas have been 


The registrars who were 


not 
term of convenes 
spring. 
issued only against 
Simpson, of Rutherford County, and 
White and McKinney, of Cabarrus 
County. 

The dictum of Judge Furches as 
to per capita distribution of 


school fund in the Greenville case 


with } 


| Democrats 


something like $15,000. 


] ; 
| cost the State Agricultural Depart- | 


| ment For | 


every dollar the department has ex- | 


pended the United States has 


pended a dollar. 


e€X- 


The survey is done 


or partially dune in about twenty- 
five or thirty counties. Most of it 
is done in the east. Jt includes a 


strip alone the railways from Ra- 


leigh to Morehead City; work in 
Edgecombe, Pitt and some other 


408 RURAL SCHOOL LIBRARIES. 





These Comprise 32,640 Books, Costing 
$r2,240—87 Counties Represented. 
The extent and growth of the rural 

library plan, as provided for by tne 

last Legislature, as shown in the sta- 
prepared at the office of the 

State Superintendent of Public In- 


tistics 


| struction fully demonstrates the wis- 


| dom of 


counties in that section; also along } 


the various ints 


railways at 


tween Raleigh and the Blue Ridge. 


} 
It is a great and a valuable work 


Statesville Landmark: The promi- 


| nent citizens and Demoerats of Wil- 


son who have endorsed 
} 


postmaster, Vick, as told in a 


be- 


and $10 by the State. 
the eolored | 


news } 


article in this paper to-day, are in | 


a nice box, to be sure. 
the 


especially, have howled 


linn Democrats, and 


i} mueh about negro domination. Every 


eampaign speaker from EF: 


Carolina he 





North s come 


up 


' this part of the State and appealed 


Registrars | 


the | 


was not a decision by the Court and | 


was not on a point before the Court. 


It was an incidental remark, doubt- | 


less not intended by Judge Furches 
himself as an expression of opinion 


further than that each race should 


ave equé é ‘ aves i ng } 
have equal advantares in length of 


school term. But, at all events, a 
has been granted in the 
it will up 


and decision anew before 


rehearing 
case, and eome 
sideration 
the Court at the next spritz term.— 
Exchange. 

Washington Cor. Charlotte Ob- 
server: The dead body of John B. 


for con- | 


Hussey was found in a sleeping-car | 


berth on a Southern train from At- 


lanta on its arrival here this 
morning. Hussey was a North Caro- | 


the 
and Greens- 


linian, having been editor of 
Statesville Landmark 
boro Patriot. At one time he was 
reading clerk of the State Senate. 
Of late years he has been a Repub- 
lican, and was an inspector of rural 


free delivery routes at the time of 


his death. Tle leaves a wife and 
children, who live in this city. The 
body will be cremated Saturday in 
accordance with the request of the 


deceased. THe was 58 years old. 


Raleigh Cor. Messenger: It will be ’ 


two or three years before the men 
who 


are making the maps of the soil 
survey “eatch up” with the work the 
surveyors have done. 


The survey has 


to us to save them from “negro rule.” 


North Caro- | 
eastern | 


istern | 
into | 


' 


One particularly objectionable part | 


of this negro rule was the 


postmasters, who, it was complained, 


had to hand out mail to the wives 


negro | 


and daughters of white citizens. And } 


Senator Pritchard and the Republi- 
eans were vigorously denounced for 
appointing these negro postmasters. 
Now, when Senator Pritchard is try- 
ing to eliminate the colored office- 
holders—no matter what his motive. 
he is trying to remove what the Dem- 
oerats have complained of—he finds 


his efforts balked by white Demo- | 


erats endorsing one of these promi- 
nent negro officials. Under the cir- 
cumstances Senator Pritchard would 
be justified in asking the President 
to re-appoint Vick, seeing that the 
Wilson people seem to 
but it is he will 


ge : 
ground and insist on the negro’s re- 


want him, 


said stand his 


moval. But meantime the action of 
the Wilson people in endorsing the 
negro is inexcusable from any stand- 
point unless they intend to give the 
lie to all their professed objections 
offiec-hol lers. 


Mt. Holly Votes for Schools. 


Mt. Holly Cor. Charlotte Observer: 
The election for loeal tax in school 


to negro 


districts 
place yesterday, resulting in an over- 
rye 
Le 
10.45 
o’clock the measure had earried and 


whelming majority for the tax. 


voting began early and by 


a graded school for our town an as- 


sured fact. The only vote cast 
against it was by a man who is too 
old for a poll tax and who does not 


own property. For weeks previous 


the community has been stirred by 


| this important question, and the best 


citizens taking an active interest 
with the very satisfactory result at 
the polls. This tax raises an amount 
equal to the publie school appropria- 
tion and insures Mt. Holly a graded 
school for a term of eight months. 
The joy after the election was equal 
to the enthusiasm and the 
whole town turned out last night to 
celebrate. There was a street parade 
by the pupils of the publie school, a 
bonfire and much noise of cheers and 
fireworks. 


hefore, 


4,5 and 6 was held at this | 


the action in establishing 
these. 

Eighty-seven counties have taken 
advantage of the act by which, after 
$10 is eontributed by private sub- 
seription, $10 is given by the county 
The only coun- 
ties which have not yet established 
Camden, 
Carteret, Clay, Dare, Graham, Jones, 
Martin, McDowell and Pender. 

In the 87 
have been established on the lines in- 
dicated. 
established in 


libraries are Alexander, 


counties 


In addition there have been 
Durham County 


‘ 


S. Carr and in other counties a num- 


| last week’s Progressive 


408 libraries | 


through the liberality of Gen. Julian | 


ber of libraries beyond the six allow- | 


ed each county. 
are now 27 libraries. 

In the 408 libraries established un- 
der the act there are 32,640 books, 


In Durham there | 


an average of 80 volumes to each li- | 


$12,240. In 
these there is provided the best of 


brary, and these cost 


reading for thousands of people who 


{ 


heretofore had no access to such lit- | 


erature as is now offered them. 

The elass of books in use is of the 
highest, and there is no doubt that 
there are a larger number of books in 
use than is given by the official fig- 
ures. These do not include the books 
in the libraries established without 
county or State aid. 

The appropriation of $5,000 from 
the State is not yet exhausted, as 


| ference by the sudden death of one 


of its most prominent ministers, Rev. 
Dr. W. C. Norman. 

of the statistical sec- 
a membership of 66,- 


The report 
retary shows 
874. 

The 


( roldsboro.- 


session will be held at 
Exchange. 


next 








December Strawberries. 


The North Carolina 
this year has been unprecedentedly 
late—how late is well illustrated by 
the following sent to the 
Raleigh Post from Goldsboro, Dee. 
6th. Tt have appeared in 
Farmer, but 
we think it will be of interest even 
now: 


season in 


special 


should 


“While people are going around 
the streets wrapped up in fur and 
overcoats and looking out for such 
and 
wood, the farmers along the railroad 
between here and Wilmington are 
actually packing and shipping straw- 
This oeca- 
sion to take a trip down the Coast 
Line yesterday afternoon and saw 
the people engaged in picking, pack- 
ing and shipping strawberries, an 


expensive necessities as coal 


berries. reporter had 


employment which at this season of 
the year more properly belongs” to 
the inhabitant of tropical climates. 
Neyer before in the history of the 
berry business of this section have 
the berry raisers had an opportunity 
to ship two crops in one year from 
It is as much 
a surprise to the growers as the news 
will be to those outside of the berry 
district. The fabulous prices at 
which these berries are selling on 


the same set of vines. 


the northern market is inducing all 


| who have vines to harvest all they 


there is still on hand a surplus of | 


$920, enough to start 92 more libra- 
ries. 


lished in the ten counties not yet 


Sixty of these can be estab- | 


having libraries and 32 in the coun- | 


ties not yet having six in each 
county. 

It is believed that before the Leg- 
islature meets the full amount of 


$5,000 will have 


applications for 


been put in use, as 
the library fund are 





coming in now almost every day. 


Exchange. 





The Methodist Conference. 


of the North 
Carolina M. FE. Conference was held 
last week at Wilmington, Bishop A. 
Coke Smith presiding. 


The annual session 


There was quite a full attendance 
of ministers and laymen and the pro- 
ceedings were of much interest. The 
reports were all of a most encourag- 
ing character and showed a steady 
increase in all lines of the church’s 
work. 

We are pleased to note the passage 
of a resolution to memorialize the 
Legislature to make the divorcee laws 
more strict, so that no divorce can 
be secured except on the one Scrip- 
tural ground. A committee was also 
appointed to memorialize the Legis- 
lature to prohibit the manufacture 
and sale of intoxicating liquors. 
over the Con- 


A gloom was cast 


| fields are covered with the fruit. 


Those who shipped some days 
ago and have reecived their returns 
are much elated at the price. It is 
reported, and the report is confirm- 
that at Warsaw who 
shipped 22 quarts has received a 
check for $24 after paying all ex- 
pense of shipping and commission. 


ean. 


ed, one man 


The second crop is not confined to 
Warsaw, or to any one place, but is 
The ber- 
ries are as large and luscious as those 
The 
By 
some it is feared that the erop at 
this time will interfere with and eut 


general all along the line. 


gathered in the spring time. 


short the crop next spring, but, how- 


ever this may be, the farmers are 
reaping a harvest at the price they 
Of course this see- 
ond crop is due to the mild ‘weather 


are selling now. 


which has prevailed throughout the 
entire fall and is now lapping over 
into the winter. The strawberries 
are not all the second crop which the 
farmers are getting the benefit of. 
Fruit trees in many places have 
borne the second crop as_ well as 
truck and vegetables.” 





The New Bern Journal says that 
J. V. Williams will organize a stock 
company to grow rice in Hyde Coun- 
ty. He has an option on 6,000 acres 
of land in Hyde County, 38,000 of 
which is under cultivation and the 
balance in swamp and timber land. 
On the land under cultivation he will 
raise rice by the irrigation system. 
He has made a study of the cultiva- 
tion of rice and believes he will be 


successful growing large crops. 
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THE HOME CIRCLE 


Wolsey’s Farewell. 


Farewell! a long farewell, to all my 
greatness! 

This is the state of man: to-day he 
puts forth 

The tender leaves of hope, to-morrow 
blossoms, 

And bears his blushing honors thick 
upon him: 

The third day comes a frost, a killing 
frost; 

And—when he thinks good easy man, 
full surely 

His greatness is a ripening,—nips his 
root, 

And then he falls, as I do. 
ventured, 


‘SUNCLE JOE’’ CANNON. 


An Illuminating Sketch of the Next 
Speaker of the House. 


Good sense—shrewd, plain, practi- 





eal, seasoned common-sense 


| keynote to the character of “Uncle 


| tives. 


IT have | 
; Turning to Representative Burke, of 


Like little wanton boys that swim on | 


bladders, 

This many summers in a 
glory: 

But far beyond my depth; my high 
blown pride 


of 


sea 


At length broke under me, and now | 


has left me 
merey 
Of a rude stream, that must forever 


hide me. 


TI hate ye; 


Weary and old with service, to the | him in this Speakership campaign. 


Joe” Cannon, of Tllinois, who bids 
fair to become the next Speaker of 


the National House of Representa- | 


Sentiment has little sway over 
his deliberate decisions. 
I felt the foree of this view of the 


man in hearing his quick reply, at a 
recent luncheon, to a facetious sug- | 


gestion from Congressman Tawney. 


South Dakota, the Minnesota states- 
man remarked: 

“Tf Uncle Joe will simply give me 
his place at the head of the Appro- 


| priations Committee for the | short 
session I’ll agree to do all I ean for 


” 


“No, Jim,” laughingly responded 


| the man who has been the Watchdog 


I feel my heart new opened. Oh, how | 
| reader of Aesop’s Fables, perhaps I 


wretched 

Is that poor man 
princes’ favors! 

There is, betwixt that smile we would 
aspire to, 

That sweet aspect of princes, and 
their ruin, 


that hangs on 


women have; 
And when he falls, he falls like Luci- 
fer, 
Never to hope again. 
* * * 


Cromwell, I did not think to shed a | over the Chalemsndhin of the: denen | 


| priations Committee, Jim, you’d be | 
the next Speaker, and I’d be sniffling | 


tear 
In all my miseries; but thou hast 
fore’d me, 


Vai lel f thi 1d. | of the Treasury ever since the pass- 
pomp and glory o is world, | . 
ve I saci >| ing of Holman. 


your tastes and if I hadn’t been a | 


“Tf I didn’t know 


| might be wheedled into that kind of 


a deal. But that book’s a sort of Bi- 


ble of common-sense to me, and I | 


ean’t forget the fable of the dog that 


| was crossing a stream. He had a good 


More pangs and fears than wars or | bone in his mouth, but he made a 


| grab at the reflection of it mirrored 


Out of thy honest truth, to play the | 


woman. 

Let’s dry our eyes; and thus far hear 
me, Cromwell: 

And—when I am_ forgotten, 
shall be— 

Say, Wolsey, that once trod the ways 

of glory, 

sounded all 

shoals of honor, 

Found thee a way, out of his wrack, 
to rise in; 

A sure and safe one, though thy mas- 
ter missed it. 

Mark but my fall, 
ruined me. 

Cromwell, I charge 
ambition: 

By that sin fell the angels; how can 
man then, 

The image of his Maker, hope to win 
by ’t? : 
Love thyself last; cherish 
hearts that hate thee; 


as I 


And the depths and 


and that that 


thee, fling away 


those 


esty. 
Still in thy right hand carry gentle 
peace, 


To silence envious tongues. Be just, 


and fear not. 


Let all the ends thou aim’st at be thy | : 
| at the shoulder, and I was certain 


country’s, 

Thy God’s, and truth’s: then, if thou 
fall’st, O Cromwell, 

Thou fall’st a blessed martyr! Serve 
the king; 

And —Pry’thee, lead me in; 

There, take an inventory of all I 
have, 

To the last penny; ’tis the king’s; my 
robe 

And my integrity to heaven, is all 

IT dare now call mine own. O Crom- 
well, Cromwell, 





in the water, for the reflection looked | 


a heap bigger than the real bone be- 


If I handed you 


tween his teeth! 


: | 
‘along down stream watching for the | 


bone that I’d dropped to show up.” 

At the same luncheon Mr. Cannon 
turned to the writer and inquired: 
“Young man, were you raised on a 
farm 2” 

When answered in the affirmative 
his shrewd blue eyes sparkled with 
evident pleasure as he exclaimed: 

“Good! Then you’ve handled the 


| dash of a big churn and kept it going 


| until every bone in your body ached? | 


“Well, this business 
reminds me of the days when mother 


Speakership 


used to tie a big checked apron round 
my neck and set me to doing the 
If I had particular 
pleasure in prospect for the day, 
there was no trouble about the butter 


churning. no 


: y ’ —it would come right away; but just 
Corruption wins not more than hon- | 


so sure as there was a circus in town 


| it seemed as if the cream wouldn’t 


congeal in all eternity! 
“T’d keep pounding away until it 
felt as if my arms were breaking off 


I’d be too late for the parade. 
“Finally, in sheer desperation, I’d 


/ 
call out to mother to come and do | 


something to help bring the churning 


to a point. Of course she knew just 


what was wanted, and if the day was | 


a hot one she would go to the 


| nice cool water and turn it into the 


Had I but served my God with half | 


the zeal 


I served my king, he would not in 


mine age 
Have left me naked to mine enemies. 


—From Shakespeare’s “Henry VIII.” 


churn, letting it trickle down the 
dash. 

“<«Now just keep up your grit and 
churn real brisk,’ she’d say, 
you'll bring the butter right away.’ 


“And she was always right, too. 


is the. 


well | 
| and bring back a quart dipper full of 


‘and | 


| That quart of cool or hot water, ac- 
cording to the season, never failed to 
bring the churning to a point. 


“T’ve thought about those churn- | 


hundred times since 
Speakership fight began, and I ean 


ings a 


this | 


tell you right now I’m looking for | 


the dipperful of cold water that will 
make the situation just the right 


gealing point. 
hats too.” 


ing on his rights and leaving the 
| hard work of his campaign to oth- 
ers. 


' thing, either for a 
| himself, he goes after it hard. Noth- 
ing illustrates the irrepressible push 


in which he won the first lawsuit he 
ever tried. 


Tuscola, he was astonished to have a 
ease of some considerable 
tance, from the viewpoint of a be- 
ginner, placed in his hands. Never 


of the Appropriations Committee 
posing of millions of dollars than he 


| did on that initial case. He knew 


on the case so thoroughly in mind 


that he could almost repeat it from | 


temperature to bring it to the can- | 
And I’m going to get | 





of law books in his haste, and bolted 
for the old-fashioned “grocery” be- 


side the depot. There he found his 
chief witness deliberately drinking 
a cup of rum and molasses. 

There was not a word said, not a 
moment lost. The hand of the young 
lawyer went straight to the collar of 
the delinquent’s coat, the witness 
was whirled about, shoved through 
the grocery door and “walked tur- 


| key” to the courtroom, where the 
If Mr. Cannon does not land the | 
Speakership it will not be for sleep- | 


pair was welcomed with a burst of 
laughter and cheers. 
“A motion has been made,” grave- 


| ly stated the judge, “to dismiss this 


When Mr. Cannon wants any- | 
constituent or | 


-ase because of the absence of the 
attorney for the complainant: But 
the court holds that any lawyer who 


| has the energy of our young brother 
of the man better than the manner | 


will make a valuable officer of the 
eourt if the furniture holds out. Gen- 


| tlemen, proceed with the case.” 


Almost immediately after he was | 
admitted to the practice of law, at | 


. | 
impor- | 


in his years of service as Chairman | 


has he worked harder on a bill dis- | 


what each witness on his side would 
swear to and he had the law bearing 


There was a round of laughter; 
but the awkward young lawyer ecar- 
ried his cause to sueeess, as he did 
almost everything to which he ap- 
plied his keen, far-sighted mind and 
his unflagging energies.—Forrest 
Crissey, in Saturday Evening Post. 





Gifts Spoiled in Giving. 
The charm of a gift depends very 
much on the way it is given, and it 
is to be regretted that so many young 


| folks fail at this crucial point. Some 


| memory. When he appeared in court | 


| his knees smote together, but he had 
the consolation that nothing was left 
undone that might help to win his 
ease. 

One after another the witnesses 
came in and seated themselves on the 
benches at the side of the old court- 
room. But the main witness on the 
young lawyer’s side failed to appear. 
Eagerly he watched the door, the 
while keeping a sharp eye on the 
judge. As the minutes dragged on 
his anxiety grew, and when the judge 
finally called the court to order the 
room was crowded with spectators 
who had “come to see Joe try his first 
| ease,” ‘ause enough in itself for a 
| good case of stagefright, without the 
added embarrassment of a missing 
witness. 

“Gentlemen, are you ready to pro- 
ceed with this case?’ inquired the 
judge, after the title of the case had 
been read. 

The opposing attorney promptly 
answered “Yes,” but, with one eye 
still on the doorway, young Cannon 
answered: 

“Your Honor, I’m all ready except 





sure; he promised he would.” 

| “Well, young man,” responded the 
judge, wiping his spectacles and sim- 
ulating a look of great sternness, 


rady to _ 


Grasping his hat from the table 
about which the lawyers were gath- 


feet. 

“Judge,” he cried, “just hold on a 
| minute and I'll fetch that witness!” 
Without waiting for the court’s 
reply he dashed out of the room, 


“this court is now convened and is | 


for my main witness. But he’ll come, | 





ered, young Cannon sprang to his | 


people are always apologizing for 
what they bring their friends, and, 
hearing the apologies, the recipient 
protests and expresses entire satis- 
faction until he begins to suspect 
that he has worked hard enough to 
earn the gift. 

Others go to the opposite extreme. 
Evidently they afraid their 
friends will not quite appreciate 
their generosity. They call atten- 
tion to the fact that the book they 
sent you is an “edition de luxe,” or 
they volunteer the information that 
the gift took more time to make 
than anyone would believe just to see 
it. And so on and so on, till the re- 
cipient feels that instead of express- 
ing thanks he ought to offer an apol- 
ogy for having put another to so 
great an expenditure of time or 
money. 

Some take the edge off the pleas- 
ure of their Christmas giving by 
simple thoughtlessness. Their gifts 
are sarefully wrapped. Fre- 
quently they forget to indicate the 
sender, and the recipient is left to 
search through his list of friends 
and thank two or three before he 
strikes the right one. Or if a gift 
is to be sent some distance, it is not 
started in time, and reaches its des- 
tination when the holiday season is 
well over. Others who are thought- 
ful in the respects we have mention- 
ed, sometimes forget how much a 
line of loving remembrance adds to 
the meaning of a gift. 

Many of you who read this have 
put into your Christmas  prepara- 
tions time and loving thought as well 
as money. Be sure you do not de- 
tract from the joy your gifts should 
carry with them because there is a 
lack in your way of giving.—Young 


are 


never 


' knocking over a chair and a stack | People’s Weekly. 
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The Prayer of a Persistent Politician. 


“Grover Cleveland,” says a promi- 
nent Democrat, “has a lively sense 
of humor for which people who know 
him only by his public addresses do 
not give him credit. 

“Toward the close of his first Ad- 
ministration a politician in a city of 





Aunt Jennie’s Letter. 


There is a searcity of letters this 


week. I wonder why this is so when 


interested in our 
| chats. You say for me to write any- 

way, whether others do or not. Well, 
| I imagine I feel like the woman who 
arranged for a_ reception, invited 
| guests, and had everything prepared, 


so many seem 


some size made repeated efforts to be 
appointed postmaster, but the Pres- 
ident had another man in view. 

“Four years later, upon Cleve- 
land’s re-election, this ambitious pol- 
itician wired to the President-elect: 

“*Your country hails you seer and 
prophet.’ 

“To this Cleveland replied in a 
confidential telegram: 

“*Your application for the post- 
mastership at has been duly 
filed” ”—Saturday Evening Post. 


but when the hour came for the peo- 
ple to arrive, only one came. That is 
precisely the state of affairs this 
week. I have waited and watched, | 
but only one has come; however, here 
we are, hoping that some one else 
will come before the day is done. 


I trust that I am not a born cow- 
ard and still circumstances foree me 
to feel sometimes that mayhap I am | 
imposing on the listeners by saying 
so much myself. Perhaps you would | 
say more if I were less monopolistic 
in this respect. J am always anxious 
to subserve the best interests of our 
Circle, but it seems sometimes like 
having “to dry one’s eyes and laugh 
at a fall, and baflled, get up and be- | 
gin again.” It takes courage to do 
that and when I feel that I have 
tripped, what a comfort to have a 
helping hand 
from falling. Advice is like quinine 
—exceedingly bitter, but very neces- 
sary some times. If too much quin- 
ine is given, however, the patient’s 
hearing is affected. It may be that 
this is the cause of my oft repeated 
calls for old members and their fail- 
ure to answer. If so I am sorry. 

Many have returned and hung 
their hats on our literary rack and 
cheered us with their sensible talks, 
whereof we are glad; but yet other 
faces with which we had become fa- | 
miliar and learned to love are absent, 
and we should like to hear from 
them. The long nights are here, and 
it would be so easy to write us a | 
letter after supper. 

I hear you say, “But I am so busy | 
making Christmas presents.” Well, 
yes; but tell us about it. It may be 
that some one else would like to 
know how to fashion the very article | 
you are making. Tell them how to | 
do it. I once knew a girl who would | 
not allow herself to teach others any- | 
thing she knew how to do. 
too selfish to even tell them how; so 
afraid was she that they would have 
things as nice as hers. When we em- 
igrate to another country there are 
few who can leave much in this one 
by which to be remembered; money 
makes for itself wings, but good 
deeds last for generations. They are | 
things that moths and rust do not 
Cole, (known the last twenty years to | CorTupt nor thieves break through 
America, the land of his youth and and steal. | 
early manhood, only through his AUNT JENNIE. | 
work, the work which keeps him in 
foreign galleries) is a wide and eager 
reader of the great world books, the 
Bible, Homer, Dante, Shakespeare. Dear Aunt Jennie:—Somehow I 
“Emerson is one of the writers of | feel constraim@d to write on “Grat- 
whom no person should ever say, ‘I| itude.” One reason, I guess, is that 
have read him,’ but always, ‘I read | I have this day passed another mile- 
stone of my life’s journey. And in 


ad ” said one wise teacher. And 
“merson and Thorea imo ole : 
au Timothy Cole | 31) these years while I have had many 
shadows to fall in my pathway, still 


reads constantly, his life and phil- 
intimate companionship. | there has been much of sunshine. Oh 








Christmas Gifts Without Christmas 
Spirit. 

Last March there was a sale in one 
of the faney goods stores of Chica- 
go, and I met a woman for whose 
honesty of purpose and sincerity of 
soul I had felt in years gone by the 
most profound respect. She was a 
woman whom I would have liked to 
-all my friend, but the desire passed 
“What do 
you suppose I am _ doing, Dr. 
Smith?” “T ean’t tell.” “Well, I in- 
tend to be forehanded for once, and 
there are such a host of people who 
think I ought to give them Christ- 
mas presents that I am buying a lot 
of these things which are going at 
half price, and nobody will know but 
that I gave the full value, for nobody 
will suspect me of a trick like this.” 
Then she showed me a fan, and she 
showed me some silver, and many 
dainty little pins, but with my knowl- 
edge of the motive behind these pur- 
chases, I would not have said “Thank 
you” for the whole lot. 

It is love that makes the gift val- 
uable and I consider the barter in 
presents which takes place at Christ- 
mas time, almost a disgrace. In giv- 
ing the Christ child to be the lesson 
for our lives, God the Father, gave 
us all in love, and we ean never in 
gift. 
Hence it seems to me in our relation 
with our friends at Christmas time, 
one should never stop to estimate the 
social demands or social obligations, 
but decide about each gift after hon- 
estly putting the question to one’s 
own heart, “Do I love this person 
well enough to give myself the pleas- 
ure of a Christmas tribute ??’—Julia 
Holmes Smith, M. D., in The Pilgrim 
for December. 


away s . 1 oOTree 2° 
away as she greeted me: extended to keep me 


any fashion return such a 


She was | 





Like most great men, Timothy 





The Joys of Living. 





osophy showing the influence of the | 


| 


OUR SOCIAL CHAT | how much we have to thank God for! 


| do what I would like to. 


| 


The dear loved ones that sit around 
our firesides; the gentle voices that | 
are sweeter to our souls than music; | 


the possession of our senses (dear 
sisters, did you ever think how sad 
it would be to be deprived of 
them?); the blessing of 
health, to be able to perform our 
every day duties, be they ever so 
homely ;—“for those reach best the 
meaning of life who do their humble 


any 
one of 


daily work in simplicity, and possess 


their spirit in quietness.” 


Yes, how grateful we should be, if | 
we are mentally and physically able | 


to work. 


with her 
health and she answered: “I am not 
very strong,—no, mam, not able to 


Oh, Mrs. 


son. 


R 





to pick a little cotton.” 


It is really appalling to note the 
ingratitude existing towards God. So 


|; many complain of their lot, “of this 


constant travelling in a rut,” “the 
everlasting routine.” How common 
such expressions are! They voice the 
discontent of people who can’t find 
anything more serious to complain 


about. I read an article recently 


that impressed me very much, on | 


Al- | 


the “Blessedness of the Rut.” 


A few days ago while tak- | 
| ing a walk, I met a decrepit old wo- | 
| man who lives on our place, alone 
I inquired of her | 


, if I were only able to work, I | 
could help my son so much, if only | 
Now in her | 
| humble way, work to her would be a 
| pleasure, as well as remunerative to 


| both. 


| vertisement 2” 


low me to quote one sentence: “That | 
| read— 


we do not rightly interpret and value 


| the repetitiousness in life as a qual- | 


ity conducive to truest happiness as | 


well as largest success.” It is in the 


so-called monotonies of life that the | 


greater part of its quiet happiness 
consists. Some one has expressed 


| this thought in a happy phrase—“the 


dear everydayness of life.” 


For instance, Iet a few days be 


| broken in upon by unusual expe- 


rienees, even such as we looked for- 
ward to with pleasure, or some try- 
ing ordeal, as sickness or suspense— 
see with what grateful relief we re- 


turn to the “dear everydayness of | 


life.” 


How ungrateful to be ever com- | 


plaining and grumbling over our lot, 


! 
—climbing mountains and crossing | 


| bridges before we get to them, thus 


borrowing trouble. We so. often 


compare our lives with those of oth- | 


ers, so full (as we think) of interest 
and variety, when if we could see 
into their inner lives, they would be 


wearisome and monotonous as ours. | 


Faney often proves a tyrant and 
leads us into reveries and day dreams 
full of tormenting phantoms. 

The real necessities of our nature 
are few and simple and easily satis- 


| fied. Contentment is the great bless- 
Diogenes was | 
| happier in his tub than Alexander 


ing we should crave. 
on his throne. Why? Because the 
tub was large enough for the desires 
of the philosopher, but the world was 
too small for the conqueror. 

Some one has said, “If you want to 
be miserable, think about yourself, 
about what you want, what you like, 


what respect people ought to pay to 
you, and what people think of you.” 
And now look at the contrast. 
To be truly grateful, every day 
should be a day of thanksgiving, in- 
stead of murmuring and complain- 
ing. 
“Some murmur when their 
clear, 
And wholly bright to view, 
If one small speck of cloud appear 
In their great heaven of blue; 
And some with thankful love are 
filled, 
Tf but one streak of light, 
One ray of God’s great mercy gild 
The darkness of their night.” 


REBECCA. 


sky is 


Onslow Co., N. C. 





Trouble for the Proof-Reader. 


“Tf you think that I am going to 
pay you a penny for this advertise- 
ment of mine in your measly old pa- 
per, you are mightly mistaken, my 
friend,” said an irate business man 
as he slammed down a copy of the 
Morning Reveille on the counter of 
the business office of the paper. 

“What is the matter with the ad- 
asked the business 
manager of the paper as he came 
forward. 

“T’d ask what is the matter, if I 
were you! What I wrote was, ‘A 
fresh invoice of dairy butter every 
day.’ Will you just cast your eye on 
that ad of mine and see what you 
have printed ?” 

The business manager “cast his 
eye” on the “ad.” indicated, and 
looked for a place of safety when he 


“A fresh invoice of hairy butter 
every day!”’—Lippincott’s Magazine 
for December. 





What Is Waiting General Lee. 

Gen. Fitzhugh Lee, who  distin- 
guished himself in the Confederate 
service, and is now on the regular 
army retired list as a brigadier-gen- 
eral, recently went on a visit to West 
Virginia. While there he met an old 
comrade in arms whose reception 
was somewhat frigid. 

“Well, what’s the 
Lee. 

“Oh, nothing much,” was the reply. 

“There is something wrong,” per- 
the General. “Out with it! 
What do you want?” 

After being strenuously urged the 
old comrade said: “Well, I want to 
die at least half an hour before you 
do. I want to be in the other world 
when you arrive there, just to hear 
what Gen. Jubal Early says when he 


matter?” said 


sisted 


sees you in a blue uniform.”—Wo- 
man’s Home Companion. 





‘‘Niggerlect.’’ 


A gentleman here tells me of a 
laughable remark made by an old 
negro, whom he had directed to do 
some special thing. The next day, 
finding the thing not done, he start- 
ed in to reproach the old man but the 
latter diss ued him by © saying, 
“Dor’ Je worried about it, boss; it 

, pure niggerlect.” He meant to 

say “neglect,” but did not know how 
_ well he had coined a word.—Raleigh 
| Correspondence Charlotte Observer. 
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“The Progressive Farmer will be, in the broadest sens 
of the word, a North Carolina paper. Serving no master 
ruled by no faction, cireumscribed by no selfish or narrow 
policy, itsaim will be to foster and promote the best interests 
of the whole people of the State. It will be true to the in- 
stincts, traditions and history of the Anglo-Saxon race, On 
all matters relating specialiy to the great interests 1t repre- 
sents it will speak with*no uncertain voice, but will fear- 
lessly the right defend and impartially the wrong con- 
demn.”’—From Col. Polk’s Salutatory, February 10, 1886. 





A THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK. 

The Common School is the greatest discovery 
ever made by man. It is supereminent in its 
universality and in the timeliness of the: aid it 
proffers. * * * The School can 
train up children in the elements of all good 
knowledge and of virtue—Horace Mann. (In- 
scription on tablet to his memory in the New 


York Hall of Fame.) 


Common 





The Department of Agriculture is to wage 
vigorous warfare on the epidemic of foot and 


mouth disease in New England cattle. The House 


Committee on Agriculture has been asked to 
report a bili for the immediate appropriation 
of $500,000 to enable the Department to carry 
on its work. 





State ue 
will in my annual report specially recommend 
that the Legislature enact a striét law regulating 
labor of children in factories, and will urge that 
the employment of children under twelve years 
of age be forbidden.” Such a law should be 
passed unanimously. 


Labor Commissioner Warner says: 





A striking evidence of the decline of sectional- 


ism is furnished by the recent Jackson dispatch 
regarding the placing of Lincoln’s portrait in 
the Mississippi “Hall of Fame.” The picture 


was furnished by Robert T. Lincoln, of Chicago, | 
in response to a request, and will be placed along- | 


side the picture of Gen. Robert E. Lee. 





| 
Latham Alexander & Co., of New York, have 


just issued “Cotton Movements and Fluctuations, 
1897-1902,” a publication of great value to all in- 


terested in statistics regarding the fleecy staple— | 


size of the crop, export trade, prices, ete., ete. 
As an authority on such matters the firm named 
has established an enviable reputation. The book 
just out is perhaps the most complete of the 
series. 





A company of Northern men have chartered the 
Corwith Angora Company, of Asheboro, N. C., 
and will soon begin raising Angora goats in Ran- 
dolph County. <A flock of 212 is already on its way 
from Dubuque, Iowa. There are a number of An- 
gora flocks in this State, but we do not think that 
there are any so large as the Corwith Company 
expects to have. We trust that the enterprise will 
be profitable, as there is good reason to believe 
it will be. 





of the 
Southern Workman. (the negro magazine pub- 
lished at Hampton Institute) a few days ago, 
the following paragraph attracted our attention 
and stuck in our memory. 


Glaneing over the surrent number 


The moral is one well 
worth the attention of Southern whites: 

“Some of us who have seen the demoralizing 
effects of factory life on whites, and have recog- 
; nized the even greater ill effects that come from 
it to the young people of the negro race, have 
been inclined to think 


the temporary exclusion 


of the latter a cause for rejoicing. A Georgia 
Senator was describing not long ago the effect 
of the exclusion of the negro from cotton fac- 
tories. ‘While the white child goes to the fac- 
tory,’ he said, ‘the black child goes to school.’ ” 





| 

We are asked to announce that the Colored | 
A. and M. College at Greensboro has arranged | 
for a short course in dairying to be held from | 
January 19th to February 28th, instruction to | 
be given in stock-feeding, animal husbandry and 
dairy management. The pupils will also be in- 
structed in the use of commercial fertilizers. 
Prof. J. H. Bluford, the head of the agricul- 
tural department of the College, will give further | 
information to those desiring it. 





As has been previously announced in The Pro- 
the | 
Rocky Mount section are called to meet in that 
We hope that there | 
will be a good attendance, and that somebody | 
will present something to make the meeting of 
value to the farmers of the State. Every at- | 
tempt to organize the farmers that fails to bring | 
forth some good fruit does actual harm—weakens | 
the confidence of the farmer in himself and in | 
the power of organization. | 
! 


gressive Farmer, the tobacco growers of 


place Friday of this week. 





To The Progressive Farmer, the pioneer advo- | 
eate of rural free mail delivery in North Caro- | 
lina, the rapid extension of the system is pecu- 
liarly gratifying. It was announced last week | 
that Mecklenburg County with its good roads and 
comparatively dense population, is to be com- 
pletely covered by the system. The Observer says | 
that this “will require more than 20 routes, so | 


| 
that practically every resident in the county can | 
get mail at his home, or as near thereto as passes 
a publie road, every day in the year, Sunday alone | 
excepted.” | 





appointment of the negro Vick as postmaster at | 
Wilson. The bare facts in the case are as fol- 
lows: Vick is about the only one of McKinley’s | 
negro postmasters remaining in office, and Sena- | 
tor Pritchard announced some time ago that he 
would recommend the appointment of a white | 
man to succeed him. When Roosevelt’s Crum 
letter was published, some predicted that the 
Senator would back down. But he didn’t; he 
asked the President to appoint a white man 
named Boykin to sueceed Vick. Then a number 
of white Democrats of Wilson signed a letter to 
the President certifying to Vick’s high charac- 
ter and ability. The Democratic Congressman, 
realizing the bad politics of this move, attempted | 
to set their party straight, by joining in the re- | 
quest for the appointment of a white man. Sen- | 
ator Pritchard, being next called on for his rea- 
sons for opposing Vick, stated that the negro | 
postmaster refused to support the Republican | 
ticket this year. And so the matter stands at | 
this writing. We cannot say what the outcome 


Many columns have been written about the re- | 
| 


will be. 





POSTAL CURRENCY NEEDED. 


The post-check currency scheme now before 
Congress was explained in last week’s Progres- 
sive Farmer. It ought to be adopted, and we 
are glad to see that the Postmaster-General has 
recommended that this or some better plan be 
at once enacted into law. “Millions of people,” 
says Mr. Payne, “live more or less remote from 
any post-office, and a very large proportion of 
them are not able to buy money orders or bank | 
drafts without great inconvenience. It is not 
unreasonable to expect from the Government | 
that it will provide an easy, convenient and safe 
method to.transmit small sums, say $2 or less 
in amount, without putting the sender to the 
inconvenience and expense which now obtains in | 
the purchase of a draft or post-office money or- 
der.” When we get this post-check plan—as we 
shall—the people will wonder why they went so 
long without it or why there was such delav in 
passing a measure so simple and unobjection- | 
able. 


| Rocky Mount 


THE SENSE OF PROPORTION IN HERO 
WORSHIP. 


The Raleigh correspondent of the Charlotte 
Observer that a statue of Ensign 
Worth Bagley is to be erected in Capitol Square, 
Vance and Wash- 
rumors of this kind 
before, but we have not been inclined to credit 
them. We of Mr. Bagley, 


announces 


Raleigh, along with those of 


ington. There have been 


honor the memory 


' but it oceurs to us that one of the city parks and 


not Capitol Square would be the proper place 
for his monument. 


f 


Hfe fell while standing in a 
soldicr’s place, doing a soldier’s duty, but his 
death was not more heroie than that 
sand North 


of ten thou- 


who went to nameless 


Carolinians 
and forgotten graves in the long struggle be- 
tween the States. 

To be sure, we should honor our heroes one and 
all, but in honoring them let us not lose our sense 


of proportion and discrimination. 


NE FORM OF PUBLIC ROESERY. 


Apropos of the scramble for places already 


| begun, the Chatham Reeord, whose editor is a 


Senator-elect, says: 

“The truth is that every Legislature has more 
employees than are actually needed. Sympathy 
for eager applicants induces many members of 
the Legislature to insist on the employment of 
more men than It might be well 
Legislature to institute a reform 


are necded. 


for the next 


| in this respect, and only have employees who are 


actually necessary.” 
We hope that Senator Londen will insist on 
this reform when he gets to the Capitol. Where 


| there are “more employees than are actually 


needed” some one gets pav that he doesn’t earn; 
and there is no more moral justification for the 
member who knowingly uses his legislative power 
to give the State’s money to a friend who hasn’t 


; earned it, than there is for the highway robber 


who holds up a treasurer and gives the booty to 
his friends. 





THIS WEEK’S PAPER---SOME RANDOM COM- 
MENT. 


North Carolina farmers ought to raise more 
stock of all kinds, and there is no way to induce 
them to do this save by showing such plain facts 
and figures as Harry Farmer gives in his letter 
this week. 

The letters of Messrs. Satterwhite and Cooper 
on the Freeman plan for a tobacco farmers’ 
trust will be read with interest by growers of 
the weed. We notice, by the way, that while the 
presumably for the 
purpose of advising reduction in acreage, a meet- 


meeting is 


ing has just been held in Laurinburg at which 
the farmers made pledges to increase their acre- 
age. 

We shall follow up this week’s article with 
one or two on the in 
North Carolina. Before we get through we hope 
to bring our readers to a full recognition of the 
value of what has been done. 


others soil survey work 


The alphabetical order of our selections from 


| the poets brings us this week to Shakespeare, 


and we give that great specimen of wisdom and 
pathos in which the immortal dramatist repre- 
sents Cardinal Wolsey’s dismissal by his master, 
Henry VIII. 

The stories which make up the larger part of 
the sketch of Hon. Joseph G. Cannon, on page 6, 
give an excellent of the man’s character. 
mentioned the fact that Mr. 
Cannon was born in Guilford County, this State, 
but we do not know how old he was when his 
parents left for the West. At any rate, that 
churning incident might well have happened in 
North Carolina. 


A great many Christmas gifts are spoiled in 


idea 
We have already 


| the giving, as is set forth by the article follow- 
| ing the Cannon sketch. 


We commend the coun- 


| sed to every one who gives a present this holiday 
season. 












— ~ 
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CF INTEREST TO TEACHERS. 

We have received a copy of Hampton Nature- 
Study Leaflet, No. 7, “Beautifying School-Houses 
and Yards.” 
is literally packed with sensible and practicable 


It is beautifully illustrated and 


suggestions for improving and beautifying coun- 
try school buildings and 
Southern teacher can get a copy free by apply- 
Hampton Nature-Study 
Hampton, Va., and we hope that every one who 
It is richly 


surroundings. Any 


ing to the 3ureau, 
reads this notice will send for it. 


worth the having. 
* * * 


Those in charge of the scheme have about com- 
pleted the plans for a summer school for teachers 
to be held at the A. and M. College, Raleigh, 
next year, lasting from June 15th to July bith. 
Especial emphasis will be put on the instruction 
in agriculture, nature study and manual training, 
while pedagogy, musie and kindergarten work 
will also have attention. The officers are: Geo. 
T. Winston, A. M., LL. D., President; Charles J. 
Parker, Seeretary; Charles W. Burkett, M. S., 
Ph. D., Dean of Industrial Department; Edward 
P. Moses, A. M., Normal and Literary Depart- 
ment. 

It is expected that the study of agriculture 
will be introduced into our publie schools next 
year, and this summer school will enable teachers 
to fit themselves for teaching it. 
tion ean be obtained by addressing President 


Full informa- 


Winston or Secretary Parker. 





BOOK NOTICES. 
SHAKESPEARE’S WORKS: The Comedies; 

The Tragedies; The Histories and Poems. 

(Caxton Series.) Three volumes. $1.25 per 

volume. Charles Seribner’s Sons, Publishers, 

New York. 

The editor has recently bought one of these 
sets and is thoroughly pleased with the purchase. 
In it we have indeed a “handy” Shakespeare, this 
being one of the “thin paper” editions now so 
popular. The type is large and clear and the 
paper, while thoroughly opaque, is so thin that 
the thousand pages in each volume make a book 
not quite an inch thick. The limp lambskin bind- 
ing is both elegant and durable. 


GABRIEL TOLLIVER. By Joel Chandler Har- 
ris. $1.50. McClure, Phillips & Co., Publish- 


ers, New York. 


This book is advertised as “Gabriel Tolliver: | 


A Story of Reconstruction,” and we sent for it, 
first, because whatever Joel Chandler Harris 
writes is worth reading, and, second, because we 
wished to compare the book with “Red Rock” 
and “The Leopard’s Spots.” As a story of the 
troublous times sueceeding the war it is a very 
conservative and temperate ,document; one is 
half inclined to believe that the author has erred 
as much on the side of conservatism as Mr. Dixon 
erred on the side of radicalism. But if “The 


Leopard’s Spots” holds your attention by dra- | 


matic scenes and passionate outbursts, the read- 
er’s interest in “Gabriel Tolliver” is sustained 
throughout by the sweetness of the romance in 
which Gabriel and Nan Dorrington are the chief 
figures, by the gentle humor of Billy Sanders 
and Mrs. Absalom, the Mrs. Claiborne mystery, 
and the net of circumstantial evidence that gath- 
ers itself about Gabriel in the Hotchkiss murder 
‘ase. Whatever the story lacks in foree as a pic- 
ture of Reconstruction times, it fully atones for 
by its charm as a love story and by the author’s 
delightful delineation of the distinetively South- 
The Brooklyn 
Eagle says it is “a novel which ranks Harris as 
the Dickens of the South.” 

We have heard, by the way, that it is now Mr. 
Harris’s chief ambition to write a great novel 
of plantation life in the Old South. A really 


ern types who figure in the story. 


meritorious work of this kind, depicting a phase 
of life now gone forever, would almost certainly 
become a classic. 


It is our opinion that no one 





long. 

The reader is likely to note as he goes along 
that Mr. Harris, like “Old Fuss and Feathers,” 
insists on spelling wagon with two g’s. General 
Scott said that his authority for this spelling 
was “Winfield Seott, Commander-in-Chief of the 
armies of the United States,” but Mr. Harris 
neglects to cite his authority! 





THE BEST OF THE DECEMBER MAGAZINES. 


Our own opinion is that of all the American 
magazines the World’s Work has sent out the 
best December number—that is to say, the num- 
ber that appeals to the largest number of intel- 
ligent men and women. 
stories in it and no rhymed productions, the 
reader will find from cover to cover the romance 
and the poetry of real life and of human prog- 


else is so well qualified for ‘the task as Mr. Harris, | 
and we hope that he will not delay the work too 


Though there are no | 


ress. And if the review of the month’s history | 


is not so full as that in the Review of Reviews, 
Editor Page’s “March of Events” neglects none 
of the larger phases of the world’s work, while 
the healthy optimism and the unwavering faith 
in democracy that pervade this department ecan- 
not fail to have a helpful influence on the entire 
constituency of the magazine. 

As usual, the contributed articles in the cur- 
rent number deal almost exclusively with the men 
and movements that are making the history of 
our own times. 
MeDonald, the builder of the New York subway, 
of Clement A. Griscom, the head of the new in- 
ternational shipping corporation, and of George 
Gray Barnard, the sculptor—the last named ar- 
ticle being illustrated by pictures of Barnard’s 
work that would do eredit to an art magazine. 
“Subduing the Nile” tells the story of modern 
irrigation in the land of the Pharaohs. An in- 


There are sketches of John B. | 


structive article deals with the machinery and | 


business methods of the Mormon Church. “A 


Neglected Epic,” by Frank Morris, makes one | 


regret all the more the death of the voung au- 


thor who had so clear a vision of the westward 


movement in America. 
of unusual interest—that of President Eliot on 
“The Needs of American Public Education” and 


There are two addresses | 


that recently delivered in this State by Frank | 


W. Vanderlip sounding “a conservative note of 
warning” on the financial situation. 


Other arti- | 


cles there are which we should like to mention, | 
| test of good citizenship. It is not essential to 


but space forbids. 

Of course, we take greater interest in the 
World’s Work because it is edited by North Caro- 
lina’s most distinguished representative in the 
world of literature—Dr. Walter Hl. Page, of 
whom, bv the way, we expect to print an auto- 
biographical sketch next week. 
tion price of the magazine is $3 a year, and the 


The _ subserip- 
i 


publication office is 34 Union Square East, New 


York City. 





If you have not yet renewed your subscription 
to The Progressive Farmer, why not send us three 
new yearly subseriptions at $1 each between now 
and January 1, 1903, and get the date on your 
This offer has been ad- 


vertised since October, and a number have already 


label moved up a year? 
teken advantage of it. It ought to be easy for 
any reader to get three of his neighbors to sub- 
scribe during the next two weeks. Try it. 





The judges (Dr. Tait Butler, Mf. T. B. Par- 
ker, and the writer,) have just awarded the prizes 
in the stoek judging and stock report contest 
by A. and M. students, the stoek exhibit at the 


recent State Fair being the subject of the 


papers. The first prize, a $25 silver medal, was 
awarded to Mr. Walter W. Finley, and the $5 
eash prize was won by Mr. Frank R. Smith. The 


first prize paper is printed on page 10. 





The Baptist State Convention adjourned Sun- 


day to meet next year in Charlotte. 





Wise Words About Books. 


We talk of food for the mind, as of food for 
the body; now a good book contains such food 
inexhaustibly; it is a provision for life, and for 
the best part of us; yet how long most people 
would look at the best book before they would 
give the price of a large turbot for it! Though 
there have been men who have pinched their 
stomachs and bared their backs to buy a book, 
those libraries were cheaper to them, I think, in 
the end, than most men’s dinners are. We are 
few of us put to such trial, and more the pity; 
for, indeed, a precious thing is all the more pre- 
cious thing is all the more precious to us if it 
has been won by work or economy; and if public 
libraries were half as costly as public dinners, 
or books cost the tenth part of what bracelets 
do, even foolish men and women might some- 
times suspect there was good in reading, as well 
as in munching and sparkling; whereas the very 
cheapness of literature is making even wise peo- 
ple forget that if a book is worth reading, it is 
worth buying. No book is worth anything which 
is not worth much; nor is it serviceable, until it 
has been read, and reread, and loved, and loved 
again; and marked, so that you can refer to the 
passages you want in it, as a soldier can seize 
the weapon he needs in an armory, or a house- 
wife bring the spice she needs from her store. 
Bread of flour is good; but there is bread, sweet 
as honey, if we would eat it, in a good book, and 
the family must be poor indeed which, once in 
their lives, cannot, for such multipliable barley- 
loaves, pay their baker’s bill. We call ourselves 
a rich nation, and we are foolish enough to thumb 
each other’s books out of circulating libraries !— 
John Ruskin. 





Every Man Should Follow Public Affairs. 


No man can hope to be a useful citizen in the 
broadest sense, in the United States, unless he 
takes a continuous and intelligent interest in poli- 
tics, and a full share not only in the election, but 
also in the primary operations which determine 
the choice of candidates. For this every one has 
time enough.eand, if he says that he has not, it is 
beeause.he is indifferent when he ought to be 
intensely and constantly interested. If he follows 
public affairs from day to day, and, thus informed, 
acts with his friends and those who think as he 
does at the caucus and the polls, he will make his 
influence fully felt and will meet completely the 


take office. For not doing so. the excuse of lack 


| of time and the demands of more immediate pri- 


| than anything else. 


vate interest may be valid. But it would be well 
if every man could have, for a short period at 
least, some experience in the actual work of gov- 
ernment in his city or nation, even if he has no 
Such an 
experience does more to broaden a man’s knowl- 
edge of the difficulties of public administration 
It helps him to understand 
how he ean practically attain that which he thinks 
is best for the State, and, most important of it all, 
it enables him to act with other men and to judge 


idea of following a political career. 


justly those who are doing the work of public 
life-—Senator Henry Cabot Lodge, in November 
Success. 





An’ so it is with women. They haven’t the 
right to vote, but they have th’ priv’lege iv econ- 
throllin’ th’ man ye ilict. 


to make laws, but they have th’ priv’lege iv break- 


They haven’t th’ right 


in’ thim, which is betther. They haven’t th’ right 
iv a fair thrile be a jury iv their peers; but they 
have th’ priv’lege iv an unfair thrile be a jury iv 
their admirin’ infeeryors. If I eud fly d’ve think 
Td want to walk?—Mr. Dooley on 
Right.” 


“Women’s 





Sin is only misdirected energy, and sometimes 
I think that bad folks are good people who have 
expressed themselves wrongly; that’s all.—Elbert 
Hubbard. 
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$25 PRIZE REPORT ON STOCK EX- 
HIBIT AT THE 1902 STATE FAIR. 





Paper by W. W. Finley, a Student of 
the North Carolina A. and M. College, 
Descriptive of the Aberdeen-Angus 
Cattle, American Merino Sheep, and 
Berkshire Swine. 

The great improvement in the live 
stock at the State Fair this 
year points the way of the future 


show 


policy of the farmers of our State. 
They are being aroused to the pos- 


sibilities of the live stock industry in | 


our State, with its open climate and 


natural tendency to grass growing, | 


making cattle raising more profitable 
than the present system of farming. 


Not only were more breeds of ani- | 


mals shown, but there were more 
ideal specimens of the various 
breeds. Jersey, Guernsey, Ayrshire, 


Dutch Belted, Devon, Holstein, and 
Aberdeen Angus cattle; Merino and 
Shropshire sheep, and Berkshire and 
Poland China swine, were on _ the 
grounds. 

The competition in most classes of 


class for 
premium. 
was, indeed, and her many good 
points would have stood close com- 
petition. 

The blue ribbon of the 
yearling heifer ring, and yearling 
bull of both North Carolina 


cow 


winners 


and 


i. Z | 
the North Carolina | 
A very pretty animal she | 


open to the world classes, were Baron | 
Rosegay, sired by Gay Blackbird, a | 


prize-winner; an unnamed bull out 


of Darling 8th, by Ermoor, an im- | 
ported bull and sweepstakes winner; | 


and a young heifer, Lady Nosegay 
French, by Gay Blackbird, out of 
Lady Nosegay 2d. This trio of black 
beauties, with their shining black 
eoats of smooth, fine hair, clean-cut 
heads and blocky bodies, set squarely 
on short, clean legs, were a revela- 
tion to many of our good people who 


| could scarcely believe that these six 


| hundred pound calves 
| eight months old. 


were 


lieve that the impression made by 


| the exhibit will bring about a more 


| determined effort on the part of 


cattle was not close enough to make | 
the placing of ribbons very interest- | 
ing, as the different exhibitors had | 


various breeds not entered in the 
same class. 
tus has teen given to our rapidly de- 
veloping live stock interests, and the 
next few years are going to bring 
forth some interesting results. 
Mr. A. L. French, of Fitzgerald, 
N. C., took all the honors for beef 
cattle with his fine Aberdeen Angus 
herd. 


There was no competition. 


However, a great impe- | quently at greater profits, than can 


| Archer, of Statesville, N. C., 


every farmer to be rid of the scrub 
and to raise only fine-bred cattle, 
because they only give full returns 
for food and care, and they make 
more beef at an earlier age, conse- 


ever be obtained from dual-purpose 
or scrub eattle. 

The splendid flock of American 
Merino sheep exhibited by Samuel 


| quite a curiosity, as this is the first 


Mr. french took the premium in the | 


. aged bull class, showing Eulalia’s 
Laddie, by Eulalia’s Eric, a_ three- 
year-old bull weighing about two 
thousand pounds. This animal was 
a very good specimen of the beef 
type, with the massive head and 
neck, deep chest and well-filled quar- 
ters, though he was a little off in 


time this breed has been represented 
at our State Fair. Rams that act- 
ually sheared 26 to 2914 pounds of 
wool, and ewes shearing 12 to 16 
pounds of wool that sold in North 
Carolina at 18 cents per pound, 
seemed to astonish almost everybody. 
Mr. Archer took the flock premium 


and was also winner of sweepstakes, | Anime +6 thie Mitte tion * 


both at the Greensboro and Raleigh 


| fairs. 


quality, scoring in all about ninety | 


points. The beautiful voung heifer, 
Miss Stubbs, took the blue ribbon in 


best beef heifer or cow of any breed, | . . | 
| One — eae “ee points ery a | of barrel; the hips long and round, 
| great density and evenness of the | bearing their flesh well down to the 
He was | 


open to the world class. She was by 
far the best specimen of the breed 
shown, and by a close application of 
the score card she could be eut only 
a few points. It was a real pleasure 
to run the eye along that splendid 
back and underline, to notice the 
perfect head set on a fine clean neck, 
the deep chest and well filled 
quarters making the typical beef 
rectangle, with neatness and lack of 
coarseness at any point. While only 


out | 


| 


two years old, this young “Miss” | 


weighs not less than fourteen hun- 
dred pounds, and she illustrated per- 
fectly the aim of all improvers of the 
breed, namely: to produce an animal 
which can be forced with profit, at- 
tain large size at an early age, and 
present a neat and meaty appear- 
ance. 

Lady Nosegay 2nd, took the blue 
in the aged cow class open to the 
world. She is a fairly good animal 
and has some good blood in her 
veins, but she does not show very 
smooth lines or clean limbs. 

Darling 8th was first in the aged 





To Make Cows Pay, use Sbarpless Cream 
Separators. Book ‘Business Dairying” and 
Cat. 285 free. W. Chester, Pa. 





only | 
I earnestly be- | 





| 
| 


| 
| 


| open to the world. 


Goliath heads the flock and took | 


the blue ribbon for best ram in the 
two-year class open to the world. 


fleece over the entire body. 
wool to his eyes and wool to his toes, 
illustrating perfectly the mission of 
the Merino, which is to furnish wool, 
and that of the finest quality. To 
an admirer of fine sheep it was both 
pleasant and profitable to use the 
score-eard on Goliath. He was seem- 
ingly perfect at every point, with 
his neat head, bright eyes and soft 
ears, strong neck, short on top and 
long below, evenly joined to well- 


| placed shoulders; deep chest, short, 


| out quarters, 


broad back, strong loin, well-filled- 
short, straight legs, 


| and bones of fine texture; the whole 





being covered with a fleece the qual- 


named ram was given first place be- 
cause of his more blocky form and 
evenness of fleece. To show that 
Sampson’s taking second place was 


not due to any inferiority in his | 


make-up, the judges put him first | 


at the Guilford County Fair, giving 
the unnamed 
These two rams showed 261% pounds 
of wool at one year’s growth. 


ram second 


place. | 


Two splendid ewes were shown in | 


class; and 
showing wool one 
inch long at five months of age com- 
pleted this class. It is of interest to 
know that these sheep are in a direct 
line from a flock of two hundred 
ewes averaging 13!2 pounds of wool 
each. Surely this is a breed well 
suited to the sheep industry of our 
State, and offers advantages which 
our farmers cannot afford to over- 
look. 

Mr. J. D. Whitaker,owner of Clay- 
mount Farm, Raleigh, N. C., had a 
splendid exhibit of Berkshire hogs. 
He met some strong competition in 
Mr. M. A. Griffin’s exhibit. 

Mr. Griffin, of Richardson Creek, 
N. C., led off with the blue ribbon 
for best aged boar, showing Colum- 
bia Headlight, by Columbia Chief, 
an imported boar that has never been 


the two-years-and-over 
two ewe lambs 


| beaten in any show ring. This was 


a typical specimen of the breed, be- 
ing especially well 
clean-cut throughout. 


developed and 
He showed a 


was | fine, clean bone, with no coarseness. 


Mr. Whitaker received first prize 
for heaviest hog of any pure breed, 
He showed High 
Clear Star, by Columbia Duke, a 
prize-winner. High Clear Star is 
only two years old, and while not too 
fat to give good service, he tips the 
beam at a little over nine hundred 
pounds. Special attention might be 
A bet- 
ter formed animal is seldom seen, 
with his’ short, well-dished face, 
short, thick neck, shoulders deep and 


| full, back broad and straight, long 





ity of which was shown by the length | 
and strength of staple, crimp, fine- | 
ness and density of fibre, freedom | 


from gore and the fluidity and 
amount of yolk, shearing 2914 
pounds of wool. 

An unnamed ram won the blue | 


ribbon in the yearling ram class; 


another young ram, Sampson, tak- 


ing second. These were both fine 
types of the breed, each scoring 
| about ninety-five points. The un- 


| ribs well sprung, giving roundness 


hock, and short, straight legs. In 
this animal we have an ideal type of 
a breed which, when carefully han- 
dled and properly fed, will make as 
much and as profitable pork as any 
variety of hog raised. 

Mr. Whitaker also received first 
prize on best sow and produce, show- 
ing Bessie Mason with ten busy lit- 
tle “Masons” by her side. Mr. Grif- 
fin took in this class with 
Victoria and her nine little 
jects. These were both splendid ani- 
mals and showed up the great pro- 


second 


sub- 


lificacy of their breed. Bessie Ma- 
son was a little better built than 
Victoria, but both animals would 


stand some strong competition. 





A FRIGHTENED HORSE. 


Running like mad down the street 
dumping the occupants, or a hun- 
dred other accidents, are every day 
occurrences. It behooves everbody 
to have a reliable Salve handy and 
there’s none as good as Bucklen’s 
Arnica Salve. Burns, Cuts, Sores, 
Eezema and Piles, disappear quickly 
under it’s soothing effect. 25c. at 


' all drug stores. 


Berare of Ointments for Catarrh that 
contain Mercury, 


as mercury will surely destroy the sense of 
smell and completely derange the whole system 
when entering it through the mucous surfaces. 
Such articles should never be used except on 
prescriptions from reputable physicians, as the 
damage they will do is ten fold to the good you 
can possibly derive from them. Hall’s Catarrh 
Cure, manufactured by F. J. Cheney & Co., 
Toledo, O., contains no mercury, and is taken 
internally, acting directly upon the biood and 
mucous surfaces of the system. In buying Hall's 
Catarrh Cure be sure you get the genuine. It is 
taken internally and is made in Toledo, Ohio, 
by F. J. Cheney & Co, Testimonials free. 

&a~ Sold by Druggists, price 75c. per bottle. 

Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 








EFFECTUAL 


The most effectual remedy in use for 
the cure of ailments of horses and cattleis 


GOMBAULT’S 
CAUSTIC BALSAM 


Used as a Blister ~ 
or Lotion. 







This preferred remedy is prepared ex- 
clusively by J. E. Gombault, ex-Veterinary 
Surgeon to the French Government Stud. 


Asa HUMAN REMEDY for Rheu- 
matism, Sprains, Sore Throat, etc., it 
is invaluable. 

Every bottle of Caustic Balsam sold is 





Warranted to jive satisfaction. Price 81.50 
per bottle. Sold by druggists, or sert by ex- 
press, charges paid, with full directions for its 
use 5 for descriptive circulars, testimo- 
Hinis.ete. Address 

















5666666 


No Smoke House. Smoke meat with 
KRAUSERS’ LIQUID EXTRACT OF SMOKE. 
Made from hickory wood. Gives delicious flavor. 
Cheaper, cleaner than old way. Send for cir- 
cular. EK. Krauser & Bro., Milton, Pa. 


Winter Tourist Tickets 


NOW ON SALE 


Southern Railway 


To all the Principal Winter 
Resorts at 


VERY LOW RATES. 








THE RESORTS OF THE 
South, Southeast and Southwest; also Cuba, 


California and Mexico 
Offer Many Inducements to the Tourist, 





Some Prominent Resorts 


Are St. Augustine, Palm Beach, Miami, Jackson- 
ville, Tampa, Port Tampa, Brunswick, Savan- 
nah, Thomasville, Charleston, Columbia, 
Aiken, Augusta, P:meburst, Camden, 
Summerville, Asheville, 

Hot Springs. 


“THE LAND OF THE SKY,” 
AND ‘* SAPPHIRE COUNTRY.”’ 





TICKETS ON SALE 
Up to and including April 30, 1903. limited to retarn 
untii May 31, 1903, 
STOP-OVERS 
Allowed at Important Points. 





THROUGH SLEEPING CARS 
Of the highest standard between principal cities 
and resorts, 


DINING CAR SERVICE UNEXCELLED. 





Ask nearest Ticket Agent for copy of ‘‘ Winter 
Homes in Summer Land. 
W. A. TURK, S. H. HARDWICK, 
Pass, Traffic Mgr., Gen’! Pass, Agent, 





Washington. D, C. Washington, D. C, 
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The Place for Postal Reform. 


The annual howl comes up from | 
the Post Office Department about its | 
financial deficiency. “If periodical 
postage were increased four-fold, the | 
Department would show a profit.” 

In other words, if the people were 
taxed four times the present rate of 
postage on the reading matter, their | 
Department would come out even, | 
for everyone knows that the people 
get every cent of advantage in the 
low rate of periodical postage. In- 
stead of increasing the tax on this 
kind of literature, that the people 
want, let Congress quit spending mil- 
lions in printing and distributing 
“nub does” that nobody reads. An 
almost unlimited quantity of this 
stuff that has to be carried post free 
is one cause of the postal deficiency. 

Another cause is the outrageously 
high prices paid to the railroads for 
the rental of postal cars, and then 
for hauling these same cars. But no 
post office official dares to raise his 
voice against the robbery of the peo- 
ple for the benefit of the transporta- 
tion trust. 

Stop earrying pub does post free, 
pay the railroads only a fair rate for 
hauling the mails, make rural free 
delivery universal, establish a parcels 
post at low rates, and the Postoffice 
Department will soon become self- 
sustaining. But what of it if it does 
show a deficiency? What better use 
can government make a few millions 
than by improving means of com- 
munication to each and every indi- 
vidual and family throughout the 
country. Certainly no other Depart- 
ment comes so closely and directly 
home to the people, and if a fraction 
of the millions that are squandered 
in other government works were be- 
stowed on the post office, it would be 
vastly better for all concerned.— 
American Agriculturist. 





Mr. Addicks and Delaware. 


On two or three former occasions 
Mr. Addicks has come within three 
or four votes in the Legislature of 
gaining the desired end. He has 
now twenty-one legislators, and he 
will need six or seven more to con- 
trol the situation. The _ so-called 
Republican “regulars” hold eight 
seats, with one or two of them re- 
garded as doubtful. If Addicks could 
win over four or five votes from the 
Democratie majority, he would be 
elected; but Democratic sentiment 
in Delaware hitherto has been so 
strongly against him that legislators 
have been deterred by well-grounded 
fears of personal violence. The situ- 
ation is not merely a local one. It 
is noc as if Addicks aimed at the 
gzovernorship of Delaware. A Sen- 
ator helps to make the laws and 
shape the policies of this great na- 
tion. There are no Addicks Repub- 
licans worth speaking of outside of 
the 10,000 or 12,000 voters—mostly 
poor and ignorant—in Delaware 
who have gradually been shaped into 
a compact and inalienable Addicks 
following. The situation is too no- 
torious to be ignored. There is no 
Addicks publie opinion in Delaware, 
or anywhere else, that is entitled to 





} 
} 
t 


' a shred of respect. The minority of 


regular Republicans in Delaware, 
who have long refused to* compro- 


at the price of allowing Addicks to 
have the other, are deserving of the 
outspoken support of all high-mind- 
ed men, Republicans and Democrats, 
alike, in every part of the country. 
Meanwhile the political life and 
legislative work of the State of Dela- 
ware must 


demoralized.—From “The Progress | 


of the World,” in the American 
Monthly Review of Reviews for De- 
cember. 





How to Get Graded Schools in Rural 
Districts. 


For some years there has been a 
great deal of diseussion on the sub- 
ject of graded schools for rural and 
village communities. While the cities 
have been perfecting the organiza- 
tion of their graded school systems, 
the villages and rural districts have 
been unable to make much advance- 
ment along this line. One, or even 
two, teachers cannot carry on a well- 
graded school on account of the 
large number of classes which thor- 
ough necessary. 
It is almost a physical impossibility 
for one or two teachers to conduct 
the large number of classes made 
necessary by dividing the school into 


gradation makes 


eight separate grades. 

Under our present educational sys- 
tem, it has become necessary for the 
farmer to leave the farm and move 
into the city to seeure the advan- 
tages for his children of graded 
The problem for our rural 
communities is how best to secure 
the benetits of a graded school sys- 
tem so as to enable the farmer to 
give his children instruction in the 
higher branches of learning without 
being obliged to leave the farm. It 
is found that many farmers are not 
able, or do not find it desirable, to 
change their place of residence, and 
consequently the larger educational 
privileges are limited to a very few 
of the boys and girls upon the farm. 

It is thought that the consolida- 
tion of rural schools will solve the 
problem. This plan of school organ- 
ization contemplates the disorgani- 
zation of small districts and uniting 
them into one good, strong, well- 
graded school. Consolidation ean, in 
some cases, be made with adjoining 
rural schools, and in others with the 
schools of a village, where, in many 


schools. 


remain distracted and | 


DID NOT KNOW SHE 
HAD KIDNEY TROUBLE 


Thousands Have Kidney Trouble and Never 
Suspect It. 


| 


| mise and take one Senatorial seat | 


| 





eases, the nucleus of a graded school | 


exists. 
The statutes in most States have 


been framed to meet the needs of a | 


one-room school district, and before 


the change to a consolidated school | 
could be made existing laws had to | 


be amended. Legislative bodies move 


slowly, espeeially in school affairs; | 


but, after years of persistent effort. 
the leaders of educational thought 
have at last sueceeded in making 
some impression in sehool legisla- 
tion, and our lawmakers are begin- 
ning to realize that the education of 
our youth is a State and not a local 


matter. Consolidation is to-day 
proving a success in a great many of | 


the States of the Union, notably 
Ohio, Indiana, Towa, Minnesota, Ne- 
braska, and Kansas.—From ‘The 
Consolidation of Country Schools: 
The Plan and Its Merits,” by Supt. 
Frank Nelson, in the American 
Monthly Review of Reviews for De- 
eember. 








Gertrude Warner Scott Cured by the Great Kidney Remedy, 
Swamp-Root. 


Women suff-r untold misery because 
the nature of their ¢ isease ‘s no‘ correctly 
understooj; in many cases when doctor- 
ing, they are led to believe that womb 
trouble or female weakness cf s ‘me sort 
is responsible for their ills, when in fact 
disordered kidneys +re the chief cause of 
their distressing troub es. 


The mild and ex'raordinary effect of 
the world famous kidney and bladder 
remedy, Dr. Kimer’s Swamp Root is 
soon realized It stands the highest for 
its wonderf1 cures of the most distressing 
c-ses A trial will convince anyone— 
and you may have a sample bottle sent 
free, by mail. 

Among the mary famous investigated 
cu es of Swamp-R oot, the o:e we publish 
this week for the benefit .f our rea:ters, 
speaks in the highest terms of the won 
derful curati:e pro,erties of this great 
kidney remedy. 


‘* Doctors Said I Had No Kidney 
Tronble.” 


Vinton Iowa, July r5th, rg02. 

DR KII M+ R&CO, Binghamton, N. Y 

GENTLEMEN :—My trouble began with 
pin in my stoma~h and back, so severe 
that it seemed asif kn ve were cutting 
me. I was treated by two of the best 
} hysicians in the county, and consulted 
another. None of th-m suspected that 
the cause of my trouble was kidnev dis- 
ease. They all told me that 1 had can- 
cer of the stom:ch, and would cie. I 
grew so weak that I could not walk any 
more than a child a month old, and I 
only weighed go pourds. One day my 
brother saw in a paper your advertise. 





ment of Swampt-Root, the great kidney 
remedy He bought me a bottle at our 
drug store and I took it. My family 
could see a chanee in me, for the better, 
so they obtained more, and I continued 
the vse of swamp-Root r-gularly. I was 
so weak and 1u1 down that it took con- 
side-able to build me up again. Iam 
now well, thanks to Swamp-Root, and 
: eigh 148 counds, and am k-eriug house 
for my husband and brother. Swamp- 
Root cured me after the doctors had 
failed to do me a particle of good. 





MRS SCuTT. 


Sample Bottle of Swamp:Root Sent Free. 
SPECIAL NOTE.—You may have a sample bottle of this wonderful remedy, 
Swamp Root, sent absolutely free by mail, also a book telling all about Swamp- 
Root, and c ntaining many of the-thousands upon t* ousands of testimoni.] letiers 
received from men and women who owe their good health, in fact their very lives, 


to the great cura'ive properties of Swamp-Root. 


In wri ing to Dr. Kilmer & Co., 


Binghamton, N. Y., be sure to say you read this generons offer in the Raleigh 


Progressive Farmer. 


If you are already convinced that Swamp-Root is what you need, you can 
purchas2 the regular fifty-cent and one dollar siz> bottles at the drug stores every- 
where. Don’t make any mistak-, but remember the name, Swamp-Root, Dr. 
Kilmer’s Swamp Root, and the address, Binghamton, N. Y., on every bottle. 





Winter Courses in Agriculture and Dairying, 


LASTING TEN WEEKS—JANUARY 2 TO MARCH 10, 193. 
Whole Cost of Either Course, THIRTY DOLLARS! 





Stock Raising 

Dairy Farming | 
Veteri: ary Medicine 
Entomol gy 

Soil Study 

Farm Crops 

Farm Chemistry 

Care of Boilers and Eng'nes 
Fe: ds and Feeding 








These courses are for farmers, old or young; they are 
practical; they are designed for those who are tinter- 
ested in Agriculture an 
Farmer what a Medical School is to the Doctor. Noth- 
ing will pay the YOUNG FARMER BETTER THAN THIS 
TRAINING AND EDUCATION. 


No } xaminations Required 
BOARD, ROOM, BOOKS, Etc., FOR 
WHOLE COURSE BUT $80.00. :::: 

Master Your Business, Don’t Let Your Business Master You! 


A circular of information giving full description of 
the courses by addressing the Professor of Agricuiture, 


rarm Life. They are tothe 


Breede and Deeing |, & M, COLLEGE, Rateigh N.C. 








J. H. Ki G, PRESIDENT. 





ge: 
ee 


F. J. HOLDER, VICE-PRESIDENT. 


The best equipped, largest, most successful and progressive business college in the 
Carolinas. Bookkeeping, Shorthand, Typewriting, Penmanship aud English, taught by 


experts. 


REFEKENCES: Every bank and icading business concern in Ralel 


h. 
Contract given lo secure our graauates positions or money refunded. allroad fare 


paid. Board, ten dollars per month. 


Address, KING'S 


No vacation. : 
Write to-day for latest College Journal, § ecial Offers and Holiday Greetings. 


Epter auy time. 


USINESS COLLEGE, RALEIGH, N. ©. 
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SCIENTIFIC AGRICULTURE. 


The Big Summer School at the A. and 
M. College Will Teach It-- President 
Winston Tells What It Is, and How 
It Will Work a Kevolution in North 
Carolina. 

Editor of The Prog: 
It is my belief that the 

come when the principles 


essive Farmer: 

time has 
of agricul- 
ture can be profitably taught in our 
rural schools; that the teachers, both 
men 


our rural schools 


now employed in 
fitted for 
this work; that our country boys and 
girls will receive such instruction 
eagerly, intelligently, and profitably; 
and that the best of 
people, moral, intellectual, physical, 
and material, will be 
promoted by the instructing even of 
one generation of youth 
practical lines. 

For fully fifty years there has been 


and women, 
ean be 


interests our 
wonderfully 


along these 


| rural teachers 


a constant migration to cities and | 


from our districts. 
In some respects good has been ac- 
complished by this migration. It 
has drawn off the floating population, 
much of which was idle and uninteél- 
ligent, from the country and given it 
profitable and constant employment 
in mills and factories. 
has been created thereby, and many 
local markets made for farm pro- 
ducts. But the stream of humanity, 
eonstantly flowing from country to 
city has taken with it not only the 
idle and ignorant, not only 
needing to be guided and stimulated 
and urged by managers 
but also the most talented, the most 
energetic, and the most ambitious of 
our rural youth. 


towns country 


There has been a 


ral power, and rural attractiveness 
until now very few of our prominent, 
influential, and wealthy-men live up- 
on and get their living from farms. 


Much wealth | 


| heat. 
those 


and _ bosses, | 


| plant diseases, insects, soils, 
| varieties, 
steady decline of rural influence, ru- | How few farm boys know that cedar | 

| 


»| balls contain apple 


| all professions and all generations 
have been born and reared on farms 
ard that where the great men are 
born and reared is the best place to 
that 
the arts and the most recent of 
and that 
culture is the true 
trade and 


live; “agriculture is the oldest 
of 
the sciences” “perfect agri- 
of 
industry—the foundation 
of the riches of States,” let them 
read and study and learn about na- 
ture, and nature’s children, about | 
country life and country people, in- 
tead of cities and polities and liter- 
ary professions; and a revolution will 
have begun in rural life and agricul- 
in the Old North State which 
will accomplish wonders in one or at 
most two generations. 

A Summer School 


foundation 


ture 


for Teachers | 
has just been organized and will be 
conducted next June at the A. and 
M. College in Raleigh for teaching 
Agriculture and Nature Study to the | 
of the State. The | 
methods to be employed will indicate 
what is meant by agricultural in- 
These methods are (1) 
By experiments. (2) By book study. 
Let us look briefly at each. 

1. Experiments—Take for exam- | 
ple the testing of seeds. A_ little | 
study under proper guidance will en- 
able even an ordinary observer to dis- | 
tinguish the seeds of weeds from | 
those of clover or other plants with | 
which they are often mixed. Then | 
the germinating power of seeds ean | 
easily be tested by 
plate and a little 


struction. 


using an ordinary | 
moist paper and | 
In this way valuable tests ean | 
easily and quickly and cheaply be ap- | 
plied before planting to all the seeds 
used on the farm. Easy experiments 
can similarly be made in regard to | 
plant | 

ete. | 


seed-selection, ete., 


rust bacteria! | 
How few know anything of cross-fer- | 


| tilization, of plant-breeding, of seed- | 


| selection, 


This is the evil that needs to be rem- | 
edied, and the remedy lies in our sys- | 


tem of education. 


Thank Heaven the undesirable sur- | 


plus of population is now pretty well 


drained off from our rural districts, | 


at least in the Piedmont country, and 


eational material. 
education, so far as material for 
teaching goes, is really far less com- 
plicated and difficult in the country 


ete., ete.! Experiments | 
once begun will lead to other experi- | 
ments, the mind will be interested, | 
stimulated, and put to work upon all | 
the problems of the farm; will love | 
to wor’ out nature’s problems; prob- 


lems of soil, of plant, of animal, of | 


| weather, of earth and sky and air; | 
the field is open for an excellent ed- | 
ucational work upon excellent edu- | 


The problem of | 


. . | 
than in the manufacturing towns and 


cities. Rural Science for Rural 
Schools is the keynote to the prob- 


lem. Let the country boys and girls | 


be shown that there is a real science 
underlying agriculture, a 
worthy of study by the greatest intel- 
lects and capable of comprehension 
and application by the average mind, 
a science whose practical application 
in farm life will certainly 
health, strength, happiness, rever- 
ence and true nobility of soul, as well 
as wealth; let them get a 
the mysteries and beauties of nature 
and nature’s creatures which thev 
have so often been taught to despise 
or not love to see; let them learn that 
the great men of all countries and 


produce 


peep into 


| be learned from books. 
science | 


will 


expand into af 


ul’ realization of | 
the glory and grandeur of nature | 
and nature’s works. 


Book-Study.—The — experience 
of the world is in books. No single 
life ean live by itself and learn by it- 
self the knowledge gained by millions 
So books tell us what 
could never learn alone. Some | 
things relating to agriculture must 


of 


other lives. 


we 


It would take | 
too long and waste too much labor 
and wealth to work out all 
tural problems and truths, 
for himself. But there is no need of 
a great deal of education nor a great 
deal of intellect to understand the 
best books on agriculture. T have re- 


agricul- | 
each man 


cently read “Practical Agriculture,” 
by Prof. C. James, a most clear, | 
comprehensive, and charming little 


book. 
the 
the 


If such a book could be put in 
hands of 


every boy 


and girl 

would accomplish mors 

the } 
\ 


world, it 


good for mankind than 


even 


| ogy. 


| of North Carolina’s wealth, 


| preservi 


great writings of Herbert Spencer. 
Its charm is its clearness and sim- 
plicity. 

Take, for example, 
The 


are as 


the “Rotation 
of Crops.” reasons given by 
Prof. James follows: 

Different plants take up differ- 
ent kinds of foods from the soil, pre- 
cisely as different animals eat differ- 
ent foods. Tobacco requires potash, 
the grain crops phosphates, ete. 


well upon the food left by the first. 
The elovers and peas will get ni- 
trogen from the 


| POSITIONS. 


Mav deposit money in bank till 
position is Secured, or pay out 


salary afier graduating. Enter any time. 
3 Draughoen’s 
a 
e Practical... < 
&§ Business ... g 
Nashville, -Atlanta, Little Rock, ga td 
| Montgomery, (Catalocue free.) Galveston. 
Ft. Worth, (Write either piace.) Shreveport. 


Ro- | 


tation allows the second crop to feed | 


air by means of the | 


tubercles on their roots and thus en- | 


They should come into 

every system of rotation. 
The roots of plants 

length: some long, some short. 


rich the soil. 
vary 


by rotation we may grow successive 


| crops to a great extent in two differ- 


surface soil for one, and 


subsoil for the other. 


ent soils; 


treatment of the soil 


run. 


5. In the same way we more easily 
and effectually kill off and keep down 
injurious insects. 

6. Some crops mature in the sum- 
mer, others late in the fall’ Some 
stay in the ground a short time, oth- 
ers longer. It helps to have a short 
feeding crop follow a long feeding 
and vice versa. 
of 


understand these reasons. 


crop, 
mind ean 

He does 
not need a vast knowledge of chem- 
istry, or botany, or zoology, or geol- 


Anybody ordinary 


The whole science of agricul- 
ture is made equally simple by Pro- 
fessor James. 

At the A. and M. College Summer 
School next June, rural teachers, 
whether men or women, will have an 
opportunity to learn scientific agri- 
eulture. They will go over the sub- 


| ject in a good book; they will con- 


will make 
their own apparatus out of tin eans, 
bottles, plates, ete.; will go back to 
their country will 
precisely what 
they have learned, and will thus be- 
gin a great agricultural revolution 
in North Carolina. The bright boys 
and will thus be 
to remain on the farm; 
and 
even 


duct experiments; they 


school-houses, 


teach their pupils 


girls encouraged 
will become 
independent, 
wealthy; will 
and will 
indestructible 


strong, healthy, 
many of them 
healthy children, 
the 


rear 
foundation 
charac- 


main 


ter, and manhood. They 


love it; and by strengthening and 


ng the home, they 
strengthen and preserve human civil- 
ization from the degeneracy and the 
decay of city nervousness, city strain, 
city sickness, and city vices. 

GEO. T. WINSTON. 


Wake C. 





WELCOME AS SUNSHINE 
ter storm is the relief when an ob- 
stinate, pitiless ecoangh has been 
driven away by Allen’s Lung Balsam. 
No opium in it. The good effect 
lasts. Take 
this day. 


af- 


and thus culti- | 
| vate it more thoroughly in the long | 
In this way also we can better | 
| kill off weeds which infest one par- 
| ticular crop. 


Schools of national reputation for thoroughness 
and retiabilitv. Endorsed by business men, 
BOOKKEEPING. etc., tanght by mail. Send for 
150 p. College Catz ilog. or 100 p. on Home Study. 





TO ALL WHO WANT TO BUY 


Wind-Mills 


AND PUMPS, 


| ENGINES AND SAW-MILLS, CORN 


in | 


Thus | 


HUSKERS AND SHREDDERS, 
ENSILAG#H AND FODDER, 
HAY AND RICE STRAW 
PRESSES, (ORN MILLS,‘ ORN SHEL- 
LERS, DRAG WOOD SAWS, 
SKWING MACHINES, Erc. 


| We offer our services, and think we can 
| save you some morey. We wi!l ship di- 
| rect from manufacturer to customer. 

4, By rotating crops we change the | 





| office. 


re- | 


will love | 
| the home, and teach their children to | 


will | 


a bottle home with you | 





Write us and let us know what you 
want. Yours for sérvice, 


H. WORTH & CO. 
RSLEIGH, N. C. 


W. 








If You Have 


never used Page Fence, take the judgment 


of 


» MICH. 
In All the World 


ay ne Wold TWANS’ AUGER. 


i For fence, telegraph and telephone post holes, wells 
me prospecting for mineral, etc. 
B Sizes 4to l0in. $2.50, lzin. 86, 


over 500,000 farmers, and try just one roll of it. 
PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., ADRIAN 

















ecial price to intro- 
e oF: pele or 
or write us 











Agents Wanted 


0 Usec edb »y United States Gov't. Address 


&P Iwan Bros., Dept. S, Streator, Hl. 


WANTED. 


5,000 Farmers, to take edvantage 
of my liberal proposition. Farm Jous nal 
of Philadelphia, five yea's 60c , on'y one 
certa month. United States Barometer 
avd Thermometer, f.retells the weather 
and registers heat a d cold, $1 00; and 
Dr. Hall’s prescription for the cure of 
chills, 50c. Al! post paid for $1 co cash 
wi.h order. Bank reference Address, 

J. B. RUE, Li tleton, N.C. 


Newspaper Job Office Bargain. 











I have for sale an up-to dat2 Newspa- 
per and Job Office outfit, including one 
Liberty Hand Press, one foot power Job 
Press, one Acme Mailing Mactine, fall 
set of type, forms, el ctros, etc., neces- 
sary for a weekly newsparer and jb 
All the type is in good condition, 
nearly new. Will be glad to correspond 
with any one iaterested 

A. J. MCKINNON, 
Maxton, N. C. 





1.000 bushels White Black-eyed 
Wanted Peas. Must be thoroughly cleaned 


and not mixed with any other variety. State 
price and quality you have to sell. 
HICKORY MILLING CO., 
Hickory, N. C. 





50 YEARS’ 
EXPERIENCE 







TRADE Marks 
DESIGNS 
’ CopyricHTs &c. 
Anyone is a asketch and description may 
quickly ascertain our opinion free wheth A ap 
invention is probably athe titi Communica- 
tions strictly contidential. HANDBOOK on Patents 
sent free. Oldest agency for NOB OOR patents. 
Patents taken through Munn ¢ Co. receive 
special notice, without charge, in the 


Scientific American, 


A handsomely illustrated weekly. Iargest cir- 
culation of any scientific sonraai, Terms, $3 a 
year; four months, $l. Sold by all newsdealers. 


& Cp, 3618roadway, New York 


Branch Office, 626 F St.. Washington, D. 
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THE CHRISTIAN LIFE 


NOTES ON THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 
LESSON FOR DECEMBER 21. 











Christmas Lesson. 
Luke 2: 10.20. 


Golden Text: For unto you is born 
this day in the City of David a 


Saviour, which is Christ the Lord. | 


Luke 2: 11. 
On the Sunday preceding Christ- 
mas our thoughts turn naturally to 


the manger at Bethlehem, and in ac- | 


eordance with its usual custom the 
International Lesson Committee has 


assigned for our study on this Sun- | 


day a Christmas Lesson. 


The Shepherds in the Field.—The | 


picture which the Evangelist Luke 
gives of the shepherds who were abid- 
ing in the field, keeping watch over 
their flocks by night, is one that 
has fastened itself in the imagina- 


tion of some of the world’s greatest | 


artists. The scene is beautifully il- 
lustrated in the cover design of this 
issue of the 
The artist has chosen the moment 


American Messenger. 


when the angel of the Lord bursts | 


of the 
shepherds, whose attitude betokens 
the wonder and fear which at first 
filled their hearts. 

The Message 


words of the angelic messenger at 


upon the sight 
from Heaven.—The 


onee allayed the fear of the shep- 
herds. It was good tidings of great 


joy which he had come to proclaim, | 


and the message which he brought 
has since-gladdened the whole world 
with its assurance of the birth of the 
Messiah. 
heard among men as when the angel 


told the shepherds of Bethlehem the | 


joyful news cf the Saviour’s birth. 

The Song of the 
angelic visitant who said “Fear not” 
was not alone, for “suddenly,” read, 
“there was with the angel a multi- 
tude of the heavenly host praising 
God, and saying, Glory to God in the 
highest, and on earth peace, good 
will toward men.” It was a glorious 
song, it still 
through the centuries to the end of 
time. 


and is 


out the new-born 
Hastening to Bethlehem, 


was to seek 


Saviour. 


they found Mary and Joseph with | 
the babe, which was laid in a manger | 


in accordance with the words of the 
angel. They soon made known the 
wonderful vision which they had 
seen, and all who heard marvelled 
at the tidings which were told them 
by the shepherds. 

The Things Treasured in Mary’s 
NMeart.—it is a significant sentence 
which the Evangelist has penned con- 
cerning Mary. 
about these wonderful happenings, 
but Mary “kept all these things and 
pondered them in her heart.” With 
a mother’s love she was treasuring 
up these tokens of the divinity of 
our Lord, whose heavenly origin she 
understood better than any other liv- 
ing being. 

The Shepherds Return to Their 


Others were talking 


astonished | 


Never was such good news | 


Angels.—The | 


re-echoing | 


The Visit to the Manger.—When 
the angels had left them, the shep- | 
herds had but one thought and that | 


fant Christ the shepherds returned, 
| “glorifying and praising God for all 
things they had heard and seen.” As 
| one commentator has expressed it, 


| Flocks.—After they had seen the in- 


they returned “to their duty as shep- | 


herds, but with a new life and bless- 


ing in all their daily work. Feeding | 


sheep could never again be common- 
place toil to them. After our holiest 


communion with God, our views from | 
the Pisgahs of life, our insight into | 


the Word and heaven on the mounts 
of transfiguration, we must return 
to our daily duties, but with a new 
life in them, a new blessing on them.” 
Jesus the Saviour of Mankind.— 
The crowning thought of our lesson 
is suggested by the words of the 
angel to the shepherds. The signifi- 
eanece of Christmas for us lies in 
the fact that it celebrates the com- 
| ing of the Saviour of mankind. 
The mission of Jesus was “to save 
His people from their sins,” and this 


and believe. Jesus brought a full 


| and complete salvation for the world, | 


| Saviour whom the world ean find. 
| Let us emphasize in all our classes 
in the Sabbath-school, in our church 
services, and in all our homes this 
crowning truth that Jesus is the 
Savious of mankind, and will be our 
Saviour if we put our trust in Him. 


| 
| and he stands as the only perfect 





FIGHT WILL BE BITTER. 


| their ears against the continual reec- 
ommendation of Dr. King’s New Dis- 
covery for Consumption, will have 


salvation is for all who will repent | 


Those who will persist in closing | 


a long and bitter fight with their | 


| troubles, if not ended earlier by fa- 
tal termination. Read what T. R. 
Beall of Beall, Miss., has to say: 


tom of consumption. She took Dr. 


else had failed. Improvement 
came at once and four bottles en- 
tirely cured her. 
Druggists. Price 50ce., 
| Trial bottles free. 


| thing 





FREE 


use a Diiley Queen 
Washer. We guaran- 
tee it to be the best. A 
trial machine sent at 
factory price. Agents 
wanted for exciusive 
territory Write for 
description. We will 





catalogue with full 
surely please you. 


LYONS WASHING [MACHINECO., Lyons Mich 


















Sio pry 
pays to 


fu. 





Cxperimeninge. | 
Bay wa lite Une 
bFerry’s and rea; 

/ more at the harve: 
rs. 1905 Secd 











o rs. 
postpaid 





SAW MILLS: 
% __Are not profitable if you buy a poorly built & 
Mill, or the cheapest mill, regardiess of & 
quality. Wo have GOOD cheap Mills. and the E 
ma BEST and most accurate mills at reasonab'e 
ey prices. it will cost you nothing but five min- 
fs utes {ime and a postal carditoinvestigate our me 

mitis Give full particulars of size mil! wanted 
3 and we will give you low prices. We guar- 
aq ant: e fully everything we sell. Writeus HOW 
™% While you have our address, 


mo 








RUPTURE CURED while you work. You 
pay $4 when cured. No cure 
pe pay. ALEX. SPEIRS, Box 834, Westbrook, 
Maine, 


From anxiety over | 
wash day, are all who | 










“Last fall my wife had every symp- | 


King’s New Discovery after every- | 


Guaranteed by all | 
and $1.00. | 


} 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
1 
| 


THE BUS! 








NE 


CAN 


iP 
&@ 2 

See 
_e 
Zz 


cag 


S AGENCY 





Save You Money in Your Purchases 








BUCCIES, 


OPEN AND TOP. 
SURRIES, HARNESS, Etc., 


Direct from the Manufacturers. 





Cutting Knives 


FROM $2.50 UP 





Farm and Poultry Fencing. 
Barbed and Plain Wire. 





WACONS, 


.{E-HORSE, TWO-HORSE 


With cr without bedy and seat, 











SOLJD DISK, CUTAWAY OR 


Drago Harrows, 


CORN SHELLERS, FARM AND 
CHURCH BELLS, HAY 
PRESSES, PLOWS 
AND CASTINGS. 




















Cook Stoves 


From $1f.00 Up. 


WITH OR WITHOUT WARE. 











“Sa 
Pianos and Organs nnn 


INCUBATORS AND BROODERS. Send for Catalog 
ALLIANCE SEWING MACHINES. 
Drawers, $17.50; seven Drawers, $18.50. 


PLE AND PEACHES, 6c. each. 


IMPROVED 
Box Cover or Drop Head, five 
kas" FRUIT TREES, AP- 


PEAR TREES, 12% to 15c¢ each. 


GRANULATED SUGAR $4.85 per 100 lbs., and upward tendency. 
SEEDS FOR FALL PLANTING. 
Cabbage, turnip, and all other seeds at | prices, by the 1,000, keg and sack. 


market prices. Soda, in 112 fh. kegs, 14 cts. per 
Ib. Best Leaf Lard, in teirces, 11% cts. per b. 
Other quantities and qualities in proportion. 
Tobacco, Snuff, ete., at market prices. Load- 
ed shells, powder and shot at wholesale 


T, B, PARKER, §, B, A, 


| Fund, solicited. 
‘and I will get prices. 


Orders of all Alliancemen or ex-Alliance- 
men, Who contributed to the Business Agency 
Let me know your wants 


105 WEST MARTIN ST., (Academy of 
Music Bldg.), RALEIGH, N. C. 





A Country School. 


Do you wish to put your hoy or girl in 
a quiet, inexensive school, in a healthy 
locality? The Second Annual Sessic n_ of 
such a scho 1 will begin September 2, 
1902, at Le:ion Springs, in Moore County. 


| Board and tuttion both for $7.00 per 
| month. 


| 


| 





For further information, address 
MATTIE J. CALDWELL, 


Lemon Springs, N. C, 
s00 QUAIL WEEKLY 
Wanted vi. 


R. F. GIERSCH, Raleigh, N. ©. 





+ 12260 tag 








INCUBATOR 
Perfect in construction and 
action. Hatches every fertile 
egg. Write for catalog to-day. 


White Wyandotte, 


Chas. F. Cates, of The Quaker Hill Farm, 
Swepsonville, N. C., is again offering some - 
very tine White Wyandotie Chickens for sale, 
They make a specialty of this breed—raising 
nothing else. Write them for prices. 
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OUR YOUNG PEOPLE 


Jes 'Fore Christmas. 








Father calls me William, sister calls | 
me Will, | 

Mother calls me Willie—but the fel- 
lers call me Bill! 

Mighty glad I ain’t a girl—ruther be 


a boy 

Without them sashes, curls an’ 
things that’s worn by Fauntle- 
roy! 


Love to chawnk green apples an’ go 
swimmin’ in the lake— 

Hate to take the castor-ile they give | 
f’r belly-ache! 

Most all the time the hull year roun’ | 
there ain’t no flies on me. 

But jes’ fore Christmas I’m as good | 
as I kin be. 


| 


and the celebration of it is made up | | must be able to go without food and | 


chiefly of religious ceremonies in- 


| tended to commemorate the princi- 
| pal events in the life of the Savior. 


Beginning with the celebration of 
his birth at Christmas-time, the 
feast-day follow one another in rap- 
id succession. Indeed, it may justly 


be 


said that they do not really come | 


to an end until Easter.—From Clif- | 


| ford Howard’s “How Uncle Sam Ob- 


serves Christmas” 
Nicholas. 





Indian Boyhood. 
“What boy would not be an In- 


| freest life in the world?” asks the 


Got a yaller dog named Sport—sick | 
?em on the cat: 

Fust thing she knows she doesn’t | 
know where she is at! 

Got a clipper sled, an’ when us boys 
go out to slide 

*Long comes the grocery cart an’ we 
all hook a ride! 

But, sometimes, when the grocery '| 
man is worrited and cross, 

He reached at me with his whip, and 
larrups up his hoss, 

“Oh, you 


An’ then I laff an’ holler: 
never teched me!” 
But jes’ fore Christmas I’m as good 

as I can be. 


For Christmas, with its lots an” lots 
of candies, cakes, an’ toys, 

Was made, they say, for proper kids, 
an’ not for naughty boys; 

So, wash yer face, an’ brush yer hair, 
an’ mind yer p’s an’ q’s, 

And don’t bust out yer pantaloons, 
and don’t wear out your shoes; 

Say “Yessum” to the ladies, an’ “Yes- 
sur” to the men, 

An’ when they’s company don’t pass 
yer plate for pie again: 

But thinkin’ of the things yer’ll like 
to see upon that tree, 

Jest "fore Christmas, be as good as 
yer kin be. 

—Eugene Field. 





A LONG CHRISTMAS. 





Porto Rico Celebrates from December | 


Almost to Easter Sunday. 


The Porto Rican boys and girls 
would be frightened out of their wits 
if Santa Claus should come to them 
in a sleigh drawn by reindeer and 
should try to enter the houses and 
fill their stockings. Down there, San- 
ta Claus does not need reindeer or 
any other kind of steeds, for the 
children say that he just comes fly- 
ing through the air like a_ bird. 
Neither does he bother himself look- 
ing for stockings, for such things 
are not so plentiful in Porto Rico 
as they are in cooler climates. In- 


Indian writer, Mr. 
man, in his book, “Indian Boyhood.” 


| dian for awhile when he thinks of the | 


Charles A. East- | 


But while Indian boys have the free- | 
| dom of the woods, they have a more | 
severe training than white boys, to | 


fit them for what their tribe believes 
to be the duties of manhood. Mr. 
Eastman thus recalls his own expe- 
rience: 

It seems to be a popular idea that 


dian is instinctive and hereditary. 
This is a mistake. All the stoicism 
and patience of the Indian are ac- 
quired traits, and continued practice 
alone makes him master of the art 
of woodcraft. 

Physical training and dieting were 
not neglected. I remember that I 
was not allowed to have warm beef 
soup or any warm drink. The soup 
was for the old men. General rules 
for the young were never to take 
their food very hot, nor to drink 
much water. 


the time when I was fifteen years of 


a good teacher. When I left 
teepee in the morning he would say, 


you see,” 


for an hour or so: 


lighter-colored bark ? 
do they 
branches ?” 


have the most 
It was his custom to let me name 
all the new birds that I had seen dur- 
ing the day. 
cording to the color, or the shape of 
the bill, or their song, or the appear- 
ance and locality of the nest; in fact, 
anything about the bird that im- 
pressed me as characteristic. 
“Wakadah,” he would say to me. 





stead of stockings, the children use 
little boxes, which they make them- 
selves. These they place on the roofs 
and in the courtyards, and old Santa 


Claus drops the gifts into them as |! 


he flies around at night with his bag 
on his back. 

He is more generous in Porto Ri- 
co than he is anywhere else. He does 
not come on Christmas eve only, but 
is likely to call around every night 
or two during the week. Each morn- 
ing, therefore, the little folks run out 
eagerly to see whether anything more 
has been left in their boxes during 
the night. 

Christmas in Porto Rico is a 
church festival of much importance, 


the shunktokecha (the wolf). 


all the characteristic skill of the In- | 


My uncle, who educated me up to | 


age, was a strict disciplinarian and | 
the 


“Hakadah, look closely to everything | 
and at evening, on my re- | 
turn, he used often to catechize me 


“On which side of the trees is the | 


On which side | 


regular | 


I would name them ac- | 





“you ought to follow the example of | 
Even | 


| when he is surprised and runs for | 


his life, 


final retreat. So you must take a 


second look at everything you see.” 


hardship without complaint. In sav- 


course, be an athlete, and used to un- 
dergoing all sorts of priv ations. He 


A WORD OF GOOD COUNSEL 
When days are bleak and nights are 
long and cold, keep Perry Davis’ 
| Painkiller in the house. It is your 


age warfare a young man must, of | 


he will pause to take one | 
more look at you before he enters his 


All boys were expected to endure | 


water for two or three days without | 
displaying any weakness, or to run 
for a day and a night without any 
rest. He must be able to traverse a 
pathless, wild country without losing 
his way either in the day or at night. 
He cannot fall short in any of these 


things if he aspires to be a warrior. | 





It is good practice in woodcraft | 


; : | i r “hickory” 
ea to notice the empty “hickory 


nut | 
| shells you find in the forest, for of- | 
ten by the character of the cuttings | 


| 
| 
| 


you can tell what manner of animal | 
| has been eating them. Whenever you 


see a nut cut in this irregular way 
you may be pretty sure that there 
are red squirrels about. If the top 


is cut off evenly all around the ecut- | 


ting was done by a chipmunk, and 
if the top is eut off at a slant the 
work was performed by a_ flying- 
squirrel. The whitefooted mouse 
eats hickory-nuts, too, but his teeth 
are so short, comparatively, that he 
is obliged to make two round holes, 
each at one of the flat sides of the 
nut. The gray squirrel first cuts a 
hole in the nut, then inserts his long 
teeth, and by using them as levers 
breaks the shell into little bits.——Se- 
lected. 





A COSTLY MISTAKE. 


Blunders are sometimes very ex- 
pensive. Occasionally life itself is 
the price of a mistake, but you'll 
never be wrong if you take Dr. 
King’s New Life Pills for Dyspep- 
sia, Dizziness, Headache, Liver or 
Bowell troubles. They are gentle 
yet —— 25e, at all drug stores. 





IC. 


no matter an . it is. cription, state price and 
learn how. Est. "96. ME rood Bi cost es. Offices ir 14 cities. 
W. M. Ostrander, |348N. A. Bidg., Philadelphia 





Send model, sketch or photo of invention for 
RADE-M For free book, ¢€ 
= ¢ 


freereport on 
How to o secure 


Patents and TRADE-M ARK 


CASNOWE 


OPPOSITE U.S.PATENT-OFFICE. 
-. WASHINGTON.D.C. 


ALAA“ A AAAA 








RHEUMACIDE CURED HON. 


H H HARTLEY. 


“TyRO, N.C., May 10th, 1901. 

THE BOBBITT DRUG CO. 

Gentemnen: I had rheumatism for 
more than 1 years in my right arm and 
snoulder. Tried many remedies with- 
out relief. In fall of 1849 my shoulder 
became stiffand 1 could not use it. Mr, 
J. B Smith, druggist. of Lexington 
recommended KHKUMAUCIDE I 
bought one bottle and before using half 
of it, found it was relieving me. He- 
fore finishing third bottie I could raise 
and Cevgnien my arm. and it has 
cured me. oy ren} Tens ect? 

(Siene ) ARTLEY 

Mr. Hartley ix one ~§ a — promi 
nert and hi:hy r-spected citizens of 
Davidson County ano r-presented his 
county n the last legislature. 

Rheumacide i+ the standard rheuma- 
tic remedy. A voia substitutes. All drug 
git-tse ‘tit Price $! 





Type For Sale. 


A BIG BARGAIN. 


The composition and press work of The 
Progressive Farmer is now being done under 
contract with the Mutual Publishing.Com- 
pany, hence we can dispose of our entire out- 
fit of body type, which we offer at a bargain, 


| These type have been in use only two years, 


| are properly distributed in cases, which will | 
| ae sold with the type if desired. 


faithful friend, as it was your pa- | w 
| rents’ friend. External and internal 
use. 


| 


| 





Cony of the last issue printed from these type 
ill be mailed to any one wishing to pul- 
chase. If interested, address 

THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 


Raleigh, N. O. 


n Sell Your Farm | 





A sample | 


Healthy 
Children 


| 














are kept strong and well; 


byt 


weak and 
littie folks are made vigorous 
e use of that famous remedy— 


FREY’S 
VERMIFUCE 


Corrects all disorders of the stomach, 

expels worms, ete. Palatable and 

Positive in action. Bottle by mail, 25¢e. 
E. & S. FREY, Baltimore, Ma. 














NORTH CAROLINA AGRICULTURAL 
DIRECTORY. 


FARMERS’ STATE ALLIANCE, 


President—W B. Fleming Ridgeway, War- 
ren County. 

Vice-President—T. P. Johnson, Salisbury, 
Rowan‘ ounty. 

Sec: etary-Treasurer and State Business 
Agent—T. B. Parker, Raieigh, Wake Co nty. 

Lecturer—J. CO. Bain, Wade, Cumberland 
County. 

Assistant Lecturer or Steward—Jno. M. 
Mitchell, Walter, Wayne ( ounty. 

Chaplain—Rev. W. 8. Mercer, 
Currituck Cour'y. 

Doorkeeper —Geo. 
Guilford County. 

Sergeant-at-Arms—R. H. 
Beavfort County. 

Trustee Business Agency Fund—W. A. 
Graham, Machpeluh, L ncoln County. 


Moyock, 
T. Lane, Greensboro, 


Lane, Aurora, 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 
J. W. Denmark, Chairman, Raleigh. 
W.B. Fleming, Ridgeway. 
John G aham, Warrenton, 
Dr. J. E. Pe son, Pikeville, 
Thomas J. Oldham, Teer. 


JUDICIARY COMMITTEE. 


John Graham, Chairman, Warrenton. 
H. T. Jones, Goldsboro. 
J.K. Hughes, HilJsbo:o. 





AGRICULTURAL EXPERIMENT 
STATION. 
Director—B. W. Kilgore, Raleigh. 
Agriculturist—O. W. Burkett, West Raleigh. 
Horticulturist—W. F. Massey, West Ral- 
eigh. 
Chemist—W. A. Withers. 





STATE HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


President—J. Van Lindley, Pomona, 

Vice-President—O. W. Blackrall, Kittrell. 

Secretary and Treasurer—T. K. Bruner, 
Raleigh. 

Executive Committee—J. Van Lindley, 
Chairman, J F. Gulliver, B von Herff, O. W. 
Biacknall, T. K. Bruner, Franklin Sherman, 
P. H. Feck, Moses Cone. 

District Vice-Preidents—W. L. Baxter, 
Ridgeway; Geo. N. Ives, Newport; Wm. 
Cole, Waynesville; P. H. Beck, Southern 
Pines; Moses Cone, blowing Rock. 





STATE AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
Piesident—J, A. Lo: g, Roxboro, 
Secretury—J. E. Pi gue, Kaleigh. 
Tr.asurer—C. B. Denson, Raieigh. 





FARMERS’ STATE ASSOCIATION, 


Pre-ident—R. H. Speight, Wrendale. 

Secretary-Trea-urer—T B. Parker, Raleigh. 

Executive Committee—J Bryan Grimes, 8. 
L. Patterson and E. F. Lamb, 


STATE BOARD OF AGRICULTURE. 

S. L. Petterson, ex effcio, (h-irman, 

District Members:—(1) J. B. Coffleid, Eve- 
retts; (2) E. L. Daughtiidge, Rochy Mount; 
(83) Wm. Dunn N:whern; (4) C. N Allen, 
Auburn; (5) J. 8. Cuninghan, Cun neham; 
(») A. T. McCallum, R d Springs; (7) J P. 
McRae, Laurinburg; (8) P. B. Kennedy, Dal- 
tovia; (9) W. A Gr bum Muchpelab; (lu) A. 
Cannon, Hours Shoe, 

Howard Brown ng. Littleton. 

J.R Joyce Reidsv le, 

G. E, Flow, Monroe, 

J.C. Ray, Boone. 

OFFICERS. 

8. L. Patterson, Commissioner. 

T. K. Bruner, Secretary. 

B. W. Kilgore, State + hemist 

Tait Butler, State Veterivarian. 

Franklin Sherman, Jr., Entomologist. 

Gerald McUar:hy, Folanist and Biologist. 

H. H. Brimley, Naturaiist and ( uratfor. 

Postoffice address of all oMcers, Raleigh. 
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WOMAN'S WORK ~ 





Fashion Hints for Winter. | 
| 





Velvet, velveteen, and corduroy 
costumes 
smartest modes. 

An excellent choice for street at- | 


tire is a fabric showing a shaggy, | 
| 
} 


are among the season’s | 


hairy texture, such as zebeline or | 
camel’s-hair. 

The sloping or drop-shoulder ef- | 
fect is seen in many of the newest 
bodices; and the Duchess closing is 
a distinctive feature of the newest 
shirt-waists. 

At last a change has come in 
skirts, which for the street are no- 
ticeably shorter; there is a marked 
tendency to give up the furbelows 
and ruffles and adopt the severer 
tailor-made models. The hip yoke 
is a feature of the majority of the 


new skirts. 

The boa is a picturesque stole, and 
cape collars of every shape and depth 
are prominent among the season’s 
fashions. ; 

Among the innovations in mate- 
rials are the metallic tints and ef- 
fects in heavy, rough cloths, zibe- 
lines, vigognes, homespuns, ete., and 
“Coronation cloth,’ a heavy winter 
goods suitable for skating, golf, ete. 

Long nap plush is being revived 





this winter, and Pompadour silks as 
a foundation for net, chiffon and 
other sheer textiles are established in 
high favor. 

Among the smartest accessories of 
the toilette are a tall stock-collar, 
cuffs and belt-girdle, preferably of 
a contrasting material. 

Embroidery is very prominent in 
all the fashi®ns. 

One of the latest novelties em- 
ployed in trimming for tailor-made 
gowns is suede undressed kid-skin. 

A unique trimming is the new 
cloth ribbon embroidered in Oriental 
colors—From The Delineator for 
January (just out). 





The ‘‘New’’ Mother. 


| ism, that there should be no personal 


| human element in them was with- 
| ered and dead for want of the family 
| life. The experimenters openly ac- 


| er takes the dean’s advice she will | 
suffer more than does the child. The | 


| world is to be a mother. 


The other day the dean of one | 
of the largest of our colleges for | 


women made an impassioned appeal | 


to young mothers not to waste their 


time in the personal care of their 


babies, but to them 


give 


over to | 


trained nurses and kindergartners, | 


while themselves to 


study 


they devoted 
and such outside work as 
would fit them to be companions for 
their children when they were grown. 

Nothing can be more convincing 
than her reasoning, and there is but 
one objection to her plan—that it 
doesn’t work. 

It is a disheartening fact 
that none of our plans, however sci- 
entific or 


most 


reasonable, which run 


counter to Nature, ever does work. | 


About for in- 
stance, some philanthropie folk in 
England founded model homes for 
the female children of poor, depraved 
parents. The girls were reared, so 
to speak, in bulk. They 
alike, they ate the same food at the 
same moment, they walked, slept, 


twenty years ago, 


rose, studied, played and prayed in | 


mass at the tap of a bell. Especial 
care was taken, for fear of favorit- 


dressed | 


intercourse between them and their 
teachers out of school. The habits, 
knowledge and religion taught to 
them were warranted to be of the 


But when these girls, being grown, 
were sent into homes as nurses of 
children, they invariably were sent 
back as incompetent and cruel. The 


knowledged that the training in un- 
selfishness and in affection was bet- 
ter under even a careless mother and 
father than under no father and 
mother at all. 

A few years ago Dr. Louis Starr, 
the eminent American specialist for 
children, discovered a new disease 
among them. The baby patients 
grew bloodless and weak, and died 
with no apparent ailment. They 
were invariably the children of 
wealthy mothers who had refused to 
nurse them, but fed them on some 
food which science declared perfect. 
Science was again mistaken and Na- 
ture avenged the slight put upon 
her. 

If the college-graduate mothers 
follow the advice of their dean, their | 
children will lose something out of | 
their lives which no nurse nor kin- | 
dergartner can give. | 

Will the boy of fifteen, when the | 
devil tempts him, be most likely to 
go for help to the brilliant com- 
panion who understands polities and | 
civic reform, or to the little fond 





woman who always sang him to sleep | 
on her breast and knelt beside him | 


while she taught him to speak to 
God? 
And if the college-graduate moth- 


fact is that her first business in the 
She may 
incidentally be an artist, a politi- 
cian, or a sea-captain if she will. 


But Nature made her in mind and | 
| body to be a mother. 


Even as a 
wife she is a subordinate; she fills 
the second place. But when she 
gives a child to the world and trains 
it, her work is nearer akin to that 


of God than any other done by man. | 
If she prefer meaner duties, she will, | 


~. . em ate Fae ; 
Soop Se okie’ eae e\: ~ 


a, FACTORY LOADED SHOTGUN SHELLS 
New Rival” Leader” Repeater” 


MF you are looking for reliable shotguri am- 

4| munition, the kind that shoots where you 
point your gun, buy Winchester Factory 
Loaded Shotgun Shells: “New Rival,” loaded with 
Black powder; “Leader” and “Repeater,” loaded 
with Smokeless. Insist upon having Winchester 
Factory Loaded Shells, and accept no others. 

ALL DEALERS 














They are operated by thousands. Words of praise trom every user. 80 Days 
Free Trial allowed if desired. Write for our terms and handsome cata- 
logue. Address HAWKEYE INCUBATOR C€0., . Box62 ,. Newton, Iowa, 














Acme 


Hello, Grocer! 


Does your trade increase with stale peanuts? 
Now take the hint—keep up with times and 


Get the Only Peanut Roaster 


That wi'l give you FRESH ROASTED NUTS every hour in the day with NO 
LABOR (3 minute-), NO ATTENTION, NO EXPENSE (2 cents). 
More of your cus:omers would buy peanuts if you had them a!ways 
fresh roasted If you don’t sell peanuts why not add that line to your 
business? It pays a 1-rge profit, takes no time, and but little capital. 

THIS IS THE 1902 ROASTER. Price $17.50. Send for ful circular to 


D. Is Gore Co.. 


GENERAL AGENTS FOR NORTH AND SOUTH CAROLINA, 
118 to 124 N. Water Street, - > . - + + WILMINGTON, N. C. 








Every Farmer ia North Cardin 


SHOULD SUBSCRIBE FOR 


by just so much, belittle herself and | 
| her life. 


Even the dean of a woman’s col- | 
lege does not know so well what is | 
good for her as her God and her | 
mother—Nature.—Saturday Evening | 


Post. 





Brushing the Hair. 


The very best brushes should al- 


ways be chosen, and at the very least | 
one hundred strokes a day should be | 


vigorously administered. The bris- 
tles of the brush should not be so 


hard as to drag the hair »ut in ease | 


of a tangle obstructing their course. 
Nor should they be yielding. It is 
useless to brush the hair unless the 
skin of the head be brushed as well. 
The friction stimulates it and makes 
the hair grow. Brushing the hair 
with slow and languid sfrokes is 
simply useless. Vigor and intention 
are necessary to produce a_ really 
good effect and induce the bright, 
_ healthy gloss that hair should have.— 
| Ladies’ Home Journal. 


ROGRESSIVE 
FARMER. 


‘From now until January 1, 1903, every Subscriber whose name is now— 
October 14, 1902—On the subscription list is requested to see his neighbors, and 
and secure their subscription. 

Every sub criber sending in new subscriptions under this proposition will 
receive credit tor same on his or her subscription account as follows: 





For one new subscriber and $1.00, 3 months. 
For two new subscribers and $2.00, 6 months 
For three new subscribers and $3.00, 12 months. 


At the same time any person now on our list, may send in on his own account 
before December 1, (902, the sum of $3.00 and get credit for 4 years. 

Let every one try his hand. All together now and the thing is done. Samples 
sent if desired. Drop usa list of names. Address 


THE PROGRESSIVE. FARMER, 


RALEIGH, N. C. 
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{DROGRESSIVE 
FARMER. 


Publishe -d Weekly at Raleigh N. C. 


OFFICE: -— 





MARTIN STREET. 


i 6 West 

SU BSC ‘RIPT ION R ATES: 
Single subscription, 1 VAP..... ccc cceeeeeeeeees 
Single subscription, 6 months . 
Trial subs bscription, 8&8 monthbs.. 











SUBSC RIPTION RULES: 
Be sure to give both old and new addresses 
in ordering change of postofilice. 
W hen sending your renewal be sure to give 


exactly the name on label and postoffice to | 


which the copy of paper you receive Is sent. 

All business correspondence should be ad- 
dressed to, and all checks and money orders 
made pay able i 
MER, Raleigh, N.C.” 

DISCONTINUANCES.—I! a Subscriber wishes 

is copy of the paper discontinued at expira- 
tion of subseription, notice to that effect 
should be sent us. Without such notice, to 
continue taking the paper from the mails Is 


become responsible for pay ment of subscrip- | 
tion, and all arrearages must be paid when | 


paper is ordered stopped. 

RENEWALS.—The date opposite your name 
on your paper, or wrapper, Shows to what 
time your subscription is paid. Thus: “1 Jan. 
U2," shows ae payment has been received 
up to Jan. 1, 1902; 1 Sep. ’08,” to Sept. 1, 1908, 
and so a Receipts for renewals will be 
given in change of date on label. If not 
properly changed within two weeks after 
money is sent, notify us. 





gutsy are re ere to ‘hela po- | l= 
I | tisement of Prof. Draughon’s 


Write for catalogue before | 


litical control of Utah, Wyoming, 
Idaho and Colorado. 





Finley Peter Dunne, author of 
“Mr. Dooley,” was married to Miss 
Margaret Abbot in New York last 
week. : 





“Do you have trouble with your 
cooks boiling the coffee too long?’ 

“Goodness, no! They don’t stay 
long enough for that.’ 





Nast, the famous cartoonist 


Thos. 


and ecaricaturist, known to the public 


through his work on Puck and 
Judge, died of yellow fever at Guay- 
quil, Ecuador, last week. 





Alabama negroes met last week to 
form a colored Republican | Party. 
Resolutions were adopted endorsing 
the action of President Roosevelt in 
not recognizing the “Lily White” 
branch of the party in Alabama. 





As usual, the Pilgrim for Decem- 
ber is o~ened by Willis J. Abbot, the 
editor, who, on this oceasion, writes 
with Christmas in mind. The first 
of an interesting and lavishly illus- 
trated series of articles bv Landon 
Knight is given prominent position 
in this issue. The subject treated is 
the work of the women in the mica 
country of the South. <A story of 
marked Christmas flavor, by Laura 
A. Smith, is entitled “How Braxton 
Played Santa Claus.” William J. 


Henderson writes of Lillian Nordica | 


and her work, and an entertaining 
as well as instructive illustrated arti- 
ele on “The Humor of Japan’s Gods” 
ig contributed by 
Brownell. 


Clarence Ludlow 


John Burroughs, America’s foremost 
poet-naturalist. An interesting arti- 
ele on “John Burroughs To-day,” 
Melvin Lee, 
tures. 


accompanies’ the pic- 





REVOLUTION IMMINENT. 


A sure sign of approaching revolt 
and serious trouble in your system 
is nervousness, sleeplessness, or 
stomach upsets. Electric Bitters 
will quickly dismember the trouble- 


“THE PROGRESSIVE FAR- | 
| Year’s gift than a scholarshin in one | 
Practical Business | 





A page of photographs | pee ria 
pictures the homes and haunts of | : 


| the unwary to quality, 


by | 


| is better to pay 


| ry Seeds. 


It never fails to tone 
regulate the Kidneys 


some causes. 
the stomach, 


and Bowels, stimulate the Liver, and | 
Rundown systems | 
| benefit particularly and all the usual | 
its | 
| searching and thorough effectiveness. 


elarify the blood. 


attending aches vanish under 
Electric Bitters is only 50e, and that 
is returned if it don’t give perfect 
satisfaction. Guaranteed by all 


| Druggists. 





VALUABLE XMAS OR NEW 
YEAR’S GIFT. 


Parents, guardians, friends and 
relatives could not present one with 
a more valuable Christmas or New 


of Draughon’s 
Colleges, located at Nashville, St. 
Louis, Atlanta, Shreveport, Mont- 
gomery, Galveston, Little Rock anda 
Ft. Worth. A gift of this kind is 
something which one ean not lose. 
thieves eannot steal, fires burn, or 
floods wash away. Such a gift costs 


| but little in comparison with its real 

value, and will be a stepping stone— | 
a firm foundation whereon one may | 
Elsewhere | 


build a suecessful career. 
in this issue will be found an adver- 
Col- 
leges. 
entering elsewhere. 





SOUTHERN RAILWAY 


HOLIDAY RATES. 


The Southern Railway announces 
excursion rates to all points south of 
the Ohio and Potomae and east of 


the Mississippi Rivers, account 
Christmas Holidays, season 1902- 
1903. 

Rates: One and one-third first- 


class standard one-way fares for the | 


round trip. Tickets will be sold 


December 23, 24, 25, 


3, 1903. 
FOR STUDENTS. 


Same rates as shown above will 


apply and tickets will be sold on pre- 
sentation and surrender of certifi- 


eates signed by Superintendents or | 


Principals of various schools and 
eolleges December 16-22, inclusive, 
final limit January 8, 1903. 

For full particulars call on any 
Southern Railway agent, or write 


TO SRG .iC. a, A. 


Fayetteville St. Office, Raleigh, N. C. | 





THE KIND OF SEEDS THAT 
YIELD. 


Like everything else there are good | 
that | 


Seeds 


don’t grow: 


seeds. 
that 


bad 
and seeds 


seeds and 
grow 


seeds that yield and seeds that don’t | 


yield, and a little thought given now 
to the selection of the 
need, will be found time well spent, 


though realized much better at the | 
| harvest if you seleet the world-famed 
| Ferry’s 


| yield. 


Seeds—the kind that always 
ry’s Sc 
til farmer and gardener alike, have 


learned to depend upon their won- 
derful reliable growing and yieldine 


| qualities, year after year, to the ex- | 


clusion of all others. 

Unfortunately the seed business 
to afford a means for many un- 
scrupulous people, who aim to blind 
through lit- 
tleness of price and boastful claims; 
who in reality have nothing to sub- 
stantiate their claims, no reputation 
at stake, no past record as proof. It 
a little more for the 
seed and be assured of a great deal 
more at the harvest by sowing Fer- 
The 1903 Seend 
which is sent free, postpaid, will be 
found unusually interesting and in- 
structive. Write for it to-day. Ad- 
dress, D. M. Ferry & Co., Detroit, | 
Mich. 


AN. | 
NOUNCEMENT CHRISTMAS | 


30, 31, 1902, and | 
January 1, 1903. Final limit January 


| Gatsey Bryant, Plaintiff, vs 


seed you'll | 


| sive Farmer 
For nearly half a century Fer- | 
eds have been known and sown | 
wherever good crops are grown, un- | 


Annual | 


SDS Po.) 22 —— OF a 


A Golden Rule 
of Agricuiture: 


Be good to ‘gs and and your crop 
will be good. enty of 


Potas a 


in the fertilizer spells quality 
and quantity in the har-, 4 
vest. Write us and 7 
we will send you, 
Sree, by next mail, 
our money winning 
books. 

GERMAN KALI WORKS, 

93 Nassau Street, 

New York. 






















THE MARKETS 


RALEIGH COTTON, 





Raleigh, N. C,, December 18, 1902. 
| Receipts 105 bales 
1 PriCOS WOGHNY. «65-5 .svese0css. sxseemed 724@8 
Price this day tant YOAr..............<06.. .02.5000 734 
Receipts this season : 10,798 


OCCIS TAS “SOAS AR -<-k. <n. ccc cesesvctwswccenscca “Oyd 








ac 86 
Cottonseed, per bushel.. ...............:02..52.. 21 
CHARLOTTE PRODUCE. 
Ch: rlotte, N. C., December 13, 1992, 
[TCE ee ea ee ROO Raa hones $ 75 @$1 00 
H Chickens—spring SPEIER eee .. 15 @ 22 
Hens—per head............. . .... 23@ 3 
RB cc cixeniscs 271@ 22 | 
RN eo cece ot cba a 200@ 22° | 
III “cia acisasmaniatin sansa cdeucnicen da nocnedanite 0@ 1:% | 
PAREN a se pnap5k. ancvaw’ veadaassecenetnanvaunnecess 60 
Ducks 20@ 22 
Wheat 60 @ 90 
Wheat—seed 1 00 
Cate ...... 45 
BO atlas oinias inn anns wepssachecad caseanacie aoe 
Sherlings ..... ; piduaasiies sdeeUsRuws 8@ 9 
PRO oo concn cine ess sic suanwuncnds cou beneatieavences 9@ 10 
I ONT oso. oc cecsscuisesicccncscmurs @Ovar 60) 
USOT CS: C201 | aa ho ee ee 10 
Tallow—unrendered ...... ...........2.... 2@ 2% 





| ORDER OF PUBLICATION AND 


NOTICE OF SUMMONS. 
NORTH CAROLINA—Wake Co. 
Superior Court—Jan. Term, 1908. 


Bryant, Defendant. 


Upon the affidavit and motion of 


the plaintiff in the above entitled 


civil action it is ordered that the de- | 
fendant be served with summons by | 


publication of notice in a newspaper 
published in Raleigh, North Caro- 
lina, once a week for six weeks, as 
required by section 219 of The Code 
of North Carolina, and The Progres- 
is designated 
newspaper in which publication may 
be made. 

The title to said action is as ap- 


| pears above, and the summons is re- 


turnable to the January Term of 
Wake Superior Court, commencing 
on Monday, the fifth day of January, 
19038. The purpose of said action is 


to procure a judgment for divorce | 


from the bonds of matrimony against 
said defendant, and the said defend- 


ant is hereby required to appear at | 


North | 


the court-house in Raleigh, 
Carolina, at the term of court to be- 
gin on Monday, the fifth day of Jan- 
uary, 1903, and answer or demur to 
the complaint in said action at the 
said term of Wake Superior Court to 
begin on Monday, the fifth day of 
January, as aforesaid, or the relief 
asked for in the said complaint will 
be granted according to law. 

W: M. RUSS, 

Clerk Superior Court 
for Wake County. 








A thoroughbred Jersey Bull, 
| ante ~four to twelve inonths old. 


. Richard | 


as the | 


EXCELSIOR 


PROLIFIG COTTON 


LEADS THEM ALL. 


Awarded Gold Medal at Charleston Ex- 
position over all competitors. Something 
new—small seed, cluster well around stalk; 
Five Bushels, $6.25; Ten Bushels, $10.00. 


Naribsro Pro'ific Corn. 


First at Georgia Experimental Station. 

First at’ lemson College, S. C. Experimen- 
tal Station 

Will yield 50 per cent more plats than any 
other variety; One Bushel, ; One-half 
Bushel, $1 50, 
- What higher endorsement can we offer to 
the public ? 


EXCELSIOR SEED FARM, 
BENNETTSVILEE, 8S. C, 
Reference: National Bank, Bennettsville,S C, 


$2 50: 





BOSTROM’S IMPROVED FARM LEVEL 
Pat'd 1902. 


WITH AND WITHOUT TELESCOPE 


Is no MAKESHIFT. but the 
bestone made for Terracing, 
Ditching and Drainage. Price 
$5 and $10, including Tripod 
and Rod. Send for descriptive 
circularsand Treatise on Tere 
racing, etc., Free. 

Bostrom, Brady Ilfg. Co., 
84 Ww. Alabama St., Atlanta, Ga. 





Light Fawn Coior 
Thomasville, N C. 


SEABOARD 


Air LINE RariLway 


Vrite 


B. F. MORRIS, 





SOAPITAL -ITY KOUTE.” 
Short line to principal cities of the South 
apd Svcuthwest, Florida, Cuba, ‘exas, Califor- 


| Dia aud Mexico, rexching the Capitais of six 

















Siates, 
In Effect March 5, 1902. 

SHUTHWASE, 

Dsi'y Daiir 
No. éi No, 37 
| Gv Raleigh, SAL 412am 727 pm 
| Ar Hamlet, . 70 am KH2pm 
Ar Columbia, = 353m Le am 
| uv Columbia, i Wsam liam 
| Ar Savannah ” Flu pm 45 um 
Ar Jacksonville, ae 7tUpm 9lbam 
Ar Tamova “ 64,a m 646 pm 
No. 53. No. éi 
| Lew Raleigh, SAL 412am 865 pmo 
|; Ar Hamlet, a 700am 730 pm 
| ar Wilmington, a TAG MRO cccaxscscass ac 
Ar Chartotte, vis Wi8anm i642 pm 
| Ar Atlanta,{ sas 355 pm 7x am 
Ar Angusta, C & W 205 3 eee 
Ar Mac: on, C of taa.. ww 720 pm 31% am 
| Ar Montgornery, A a w P..9N pm 6:5 
Ar Mobile, Ala. MiG ON cst ARB ID cece 
Ar New Orleans, L & N 726 : 
Ar Nushvilis, NC d& Sti. » 46 
Ar Memphis, - 4i5 
# . 

RERTERIRS >. 52 No. 58 
uv Raleigh, SAL l%am btiam 
Ar Norlina, ; BY2arm 1:5 pin 
Ar Portsmouth, * Tlbaxn 633 pm 

Nou, 34 ho, 65 

LY Raleigh, BAL am 
Ar Norlina, “ pm 
Ar Ri hmond, “ pm 
AY W asuing ie 2, BP BE ac ccsesen pm 
ax New York, O DSC... . pm 
Ar Baitimores, yin 
Ar Phtiadelphia, “8 am 
Ar New York és 4 6 ta 
Ar Wast: ington, N& WBS, a D3 
Ar Baltimore, BS FP Co... am 
ar pouagagnia, 2 NY P&! N Hd am 
Ar New York & 115 ¢ pm 8 ano 

Note. — (a) Daily except $s sunday (b) Eastern 
Time 


sonrections at Jacksonviile and Tampa for 
ell F.crida ast Coast poluts and forall points 
in T.oxas, Mexico and (Calif rois 


TRAINS ARRIV VE AT RALEIGH AS 
L.LOWw:: 
- om Morth 






No. i 
No 4 
NO, % 


. $4 at.... 
. 88 at.. 
. BK at 


Pull- 
man berths reserved and reservations 
made on outgoing steamers from Nor- 


Tickets on sale to all points. 


folk. Baggage checked from hotels 
and residences without extra charge at 


Up-town Ticket Office 


C; H, GATTIS, ©, T.-and P. A, 
‘Phones 117. Raleigh, N. O. 
HL. S. LEARD, r, A. 
Raleigh, N. O. 
Yarborc House Building, 
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